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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE foreign scene is full of grave menace, the ambition aroused 
in the predatory countries by the state of Spain, the grave 
situation caused in Central Europe by German 
policy, the perpetual intrigues of the Third 
International, are each of them enough to 
disturb opinion. In spite of these, the country is not thinking 
of foreign affairs, but of domestic ones, for unresolved ques- 
tions at home are entirely preoccupying the British people. 
These questions are more personal than political, for in real 
life it is personality that counts, and men are always more 
important than measures. One cause for anxiety is that we 
do not know who will hold the office of Prime Minister for the 
next six months. Mr. Baldwin has admitted ill-health and 
has said that he will retire at some indeterminate date, variously 
fixed by people according to their wishes. It is a fact that 
from the moment a Prime Minister speaks of resignation he 
has virtually resigned, for his influence disappears the moment 
his possible successors are canvassed. The right person to 
follow Mr. Baldwin is certainly Mr. Neville Chamberlain, but 
Mr. Chamberlain has the same noble loyalty as his father, who 
stood back in 1902 for Mr. Balfour, and thereby did his 
country no service. Intrigue is now hard at work—as it was 
in 1902—to oust the best man, and all drivmg power in 
political life will be lost until Mr. Baldwin’s successor is 
definitely known. The other personal matter is the campaign 
of calumny which is being run in American and other foreign 
papers against His Majesty the King. The British Press, 
from the highest motives of loyalty, has remained silent on 
this matter, but the world would be totally in error if it 
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assumed that the people of this country did not deeply resent 
the way in which their Sovereign is being spoken of by those 
incapable of understanding the British monarchy, or the 
devotion to duty which has for generations animated the 
occupants of the Throne. Of the present lucubrations of the 
American press it may be said in the words of Cicero :— 


Nihil est tam volucre quam maledictum ; 
nihil facilius emittitur, nihil citius 
excipitur, nihil latius dissipatur. 


PARLIAMENT was opened on November 3 by His Majesty 
the King in person. It was the first time he had performed 
: this ceremony, and, that being the case, a 

Ne satel great number of Peers and Peeresses had 
assembled to honour him, and as many of 

the general public as the House of Lords could hold. For a 
hundred years reigning monarchs have rendered incalculable 
services to this country and the Empire to which it belongs. 
They were Queen Victoria, who reigned for 63 years; King 
Edward VII, who reigned for 11 years, and the greatly 
lamented King George V, who lived to celebrate the 25th 
year of his reign. After lives of such service as no gratitude 
on our part can enough repay, the last of these kings has 
left the stage he so greatly filled, and his son, King 
Edward VIII, sits on the throne. His subjects hope to find 
in him the devotion to duty, and the selfless view of his 
great position which characterised his predecessors. He 
comes to the throne at the prime of middle age, he is forty-two, 
three years younger than his father was when he succeeded. 
There are no better years in a man’s life than those between 
forty and fifty. Youth is left behind, old age is not yet in 
sight. Hardly any faculties are diminished. These thoughts 
were in the minds of those who attended the opening of 
Parliament last month. The King made a good impression, 
he spoke clearly and moved with dignity. He was not 
responsible for the speech, which was long and wholly un- 
distinguished. The day was wet, but in spite of this the 
crowds in the streets—mostly women—were considerable, 
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and the House of Lords packed. One incident was enter- 
taining. The carriages on arrival took a very long time to 
reach the door of the House of Lords. Their occupants 
bore the long, cold wait with fortitude, but among the 
chauffeurs was a man unused to the decorum of the British 
official world. He indicated impatience by sounding his 
horn, not once but several times. The shock to the policemen 
directing the traffic was so great that only Bateman could 
have recorded their expressions. One of their number walked 
quietly up to the culprit and murmured to him . . . the rest 
was silence. 


WHEN we went to press last month General Franco’s forces 
were within a few miles of Madrid. They have now fought 
their way into the town itself, the Reds 
opposing them with courage and with an 
increased military skill which shows that the 
revolutionary forces now have competent advisers. In the 
beginning, the intriguer Dimitroff, who is at the head of the 
Third International, supplied agitators, but these, proving to 
be highly inadequate to conduct a war, have evidently now 
been replaced by competent soldiers. It is said that during 
the last six weeks Russia has lent the Spanish Reds some of 
her best staff officers, and other material help has been forth- 
coming. The very well informed T7imes correspondent in 
Madrid mentioned, on November 12th, that four battalions 
of foreign troops were in Madrid and fighting for the Reds. 
He did not say to what country they belonged. But on 
November 20th he stated in an uncensored despatch that 
both German and French volunteers were in evidence. 
What is certain is that the struggle of the Reds against the 
Fascists has been stiffened, and although the final issue is 
probably not in any doubt, General Franco may have to buy 
support from Germany and Italy at a price which will be 
highly disruptive to the balance of power in the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic. Germany has all along meant to profit by 
Spanish weakness. She desires an adventure, above all terri- 
tory, anywhere, and to hamper the British Empire. She knows 
that our life line runs due south from the Canaries, and the 
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Spanish colony, Rio de Oro, which lies opposite the Canary 
Islands, is, with these islands, the object of her ambitions. 
In a more virile age the British Government would have 
landed Marines on the Canaries and in the two Spanish colonies 
on the West coast of Africa, in order to hold them until a 
Spanish Government, capable of protecting them, had 
emerged. In these days, when all action—save action of the 
jaws—is eschewed, we have done nothing. Others will act, 
and the Germans, who are quite as responsible for the Spanish 
Civil War as the Russians, among them. Germany and Italy 
recognized General Franco’s Government on November 18th 
before he had conquered Madrid. We may be sure that this 
recognition has cost Spain something of importance, and that 
the full price will be extorted. 


THE resistance of Madrid has proved greater than was thought 
likely. The foreign troops, Russian and German, with a 

sprinkling of volunteers from France and other 
ae a | countries, are doing the actual fighting under 

Russian officers, and there is little evidence of 
what the Madrilenos—other than the anarchists who are in 
control—are thinking. But of the miseries they are enduring 
there can be no doubt. Victims of the clash of territorial 
ambitions of some powers and the revolutionary propaganda 
of others, the people of Madrid have suffered bombardment, 
fire and famine. This last has caused many thousands of 
them to be evacuated. Evacuated! Many of our readers 
who served in the War have seen the miserable procession 
of dispossessed men, women, children, animals, conjured 
up by the word “evacuation.” The Madrilenos were 
ordered away, but no provision was made for them 
anywhere else, and unless they had country relatives 
they had nowhere to go. In his bombardment of the capital 
General Franco has spared a square mile of Madrid, the 
quarter where lies the Prado and the British Embassy, 
which is packed with refugees from anarchist violence. It 
has to be remembered that for everyone in Madrid killed 
by act of war many are murdered “ by order ” of the Govern- 
ment. Prince Alfonso of Bourbon Orleans was among these. 


« 
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He remained in Madrid when the rising started, was seized as 
a hostage and put in prison, and was murdered on November 
20. His fate has been shared by an unaccounted number 
of Spaniards. The horror felt in England by such deeds 
as these is being offset by a tremendous press campaign with 
two divergent currents which both tend to the same end. 
One is the Socialist and Liberal effort to identify the anarchical 
Spanish Government with British Liberalism and Democracy, 
the other is the representation of Herr Hitler as the world 
champion against Communism. The Sunday papers on 
November 22 gave us the last view in large doses. It is as 
profoundly untrue as the distortions of the Liberal press. 
Herr Hitler is against Communism in Germany—elsewhere 
he supports Communism or anything else that may weaken 
a country from whose weakness he can get something. He 
has no other policy than Deutschland Uber Alles, and he is 
merely using Spanish disorder in the hopes of plunder. The 
prolonged agony of Madrid is weakening Spain every day, 
and a German diplomat in London was able recently to 
boast to an English acquaintance that German policy was 
triumphant. 


DreLomatTic events have succeeded each other very rapidly 
this year. The latest thunderbolt launched by the German 

Government announces the destruction of 
ee the International Commission for the Central 

European Rivers. We deal with this move 
elsewhere. Before it occurred there were many events of 
diplomatic importance. The triple Italian-Austrian-Hun- 
garian Conference in Vienna is over, and all we know about 
it is that a secret treaty has been signed and that Hungary 
is re-arming. This Conference followed rapidly on Austro- 
Italian interviews last month. Indeed, it may be said that 
since the Austro-German Agreement was signed on July 11, 
there have been a series of middle European movements, 
which appear constantly to modify the existing situation. 
It is not yet known whether the pact signed in 1934 by 
Austria, Hungary and Italy, can be stretched to include 
Germany, nor do we know what are the relations of the 
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Little Entente to this Austro-Italian-Germanic grouping. 
Germany believes in troubling the waters of Europe, and 
following this policy Herr Hitler seems to have effectually 
disturbed his neighbours. There is another obscurity. What 
is the position in regard to a Habsburg restoration in Vienna ? 
It has been talked of, but that is all that is known. Hungary 
has, in the meantime, announced that she is re-arming in 
spite of treaty obligations, and the Polish Foreign Minister, 
Colonel Beck, has visited London, where he conferred with 
Mr. Eden, and was entertained by the King at lunch. It 
is rather a novelty for England to take much notice of Poland, 
but it is all to the good that we should realize something 
of the difficult position of the newly re-created nation. In 
assisting to establish this buffer state, which stands between 
Bolshevist Russia and Nazi Germany, we surely undertook 
some responsibility. Russia, still a great Imperialist power, 
has no designs against Poland, she is moving into Asia, and 
Outer Mongolia is already largely swallowed. Germany envies 
her this splendid morsel; the latter country is burning for 
adventure, for conquest, for revenge upon the powers that 
were so wicked as to beat her when she attacked them. And, 
therefore, although she is a great power, Poland is not ina 
happy position. Her public men having tried to buy Germany 
off, and realising that they have failed, have recently been 
making up to France. It is hoped that Mr. Eden and Colonel 
Beck had useful meetings. Since ambassadors, who know 
their work, are being perpetually short-circuited by their 
chiefs in the interests of the new sensational diplomacy, 
let us hope that this time, for once, such a meeting has been 
useful. 


On November 14th Herr Hitler added another scrap of 
paper to the European waste paper basket. One of the 
best things in the Treaty of Versailles was a 
clause which provided control of central 
European rivers by the countries interested 
in them. This control has been very well exercised since 
the War by Commissions representing the Governments 
concerned. The rivers are the Danube, Rhine, Oder and 
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Elbe. ‘The object of this internationalisation of important 
waterways was to improve interstate trade and travel, for 
these great rivers, being linked by canals, serve large areas 
in central Europe. No difficulties of importance arose on 
these commissions until the Hitler regime came to power in 
Germany, and the denunciation by the Nazi Government 
was made at a time when Germany and France had almost 
concluded a fresh Rhine agreement. The overthrow of the 
River clause of the Treaty of Versailles was made in a state- 
ment dated November 14th, and published that day. It is 
written in the tone of whine and bluster, which is the authentic 
note of modern Germany. At Versailles, says this document, 
“ an artificial system was created,” which was disadvantageous 
to Germany. It invaded Germany’s “ sovereign rights.” 
Four of the States concerned have no riparian rights, and 
yet “claim to be guarantors of the freedom of navigation ” 
on the Elbe. A Frenchman is secretary of the Oder Com- 
mission, Germany wishes to be on the Danube Estuary 
Commission, where she has no representative. In short, 
Herr Hitler refuses to co-operate any longer with a system 
which serves many nations. Elsewhere we print an article 
by Professor Foerster, one of the greatest living Germans, 
in which he asks whether Germany has a definite foreign 
policy. From this River affair it would seem as though 
she had not, and that her sole design is to keep the world 
uncomfortable by a series of petards abroad, accompanied 
by hysterics at home. A statement issued in Paris by the 
Quai d’Orsay shows that an accord had just been reached 
with Germany on the Elbe, favourable negotiations were 
proceeding on the Oder, while the Rhine Commission was 
sitting at Strasbourg, where there was no hint of trouble 
until—on November 14th—the German member said he 
had been recalled and would not return. All that Germany 
wanted, in so far as it related to the rivers, could have been 
obtained by negotiation, but her aim goes beyond the use of 
waterways for trade and travel. This move is directed against 
Czechoslovakia, and the style of it is designed to intimidate. 
“Hands off while we expand.” The monster created by 
Frankenstein was not more his work than this new Germany 
is the work of British Pacifists, who created it in an orgy 
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of post-war sentimentality and false vision. We look upon 
their handiwork and are appalled. 


Ovr drifting foreign policy is bearing us, and with us the 
world, away from the various opportunities of sound anchor- 

age which have presented themselves to us 
eat from time to time. Our gratuitous quarrel 

last year with Italy, in the fancied interests of 
internationalism, provided an object-lesson of “‘ How not to 
do it,” and the tremendous failure of this policy has prevented 
our Ministers from propounding any other. Thus, once the 
conquest of Abyssinia was accomplished, we should have 
recognised that conquest and closed a disastrous chapter, but 
we have played the foolish game of drift in regard to Abyssinia 
as we have done in regard to Manchuria. Time has passed, 
other nations have not drifted, and Italy is much courted by 
those who are not our friends. All the same Signor Mussolini 
has shown again and again that he would rather be with us 
than against us. In a speech on November 3 he offered us 
an olive branch, that should have been none the less welcome 
because it was supported by bayonets. Later in the month, 
in an interview given to Mr. Ward Price for the Daily Mail, 
he explained his willingness to work with us, and showed his 
understanding of our Ministers by saying that he wanted 
our friendship and did not propose any definite pact. This 
proved as he had hoped a welcome phrase and just suited 
people who were inactive. The Government responded 
through Mr. Eden, the press stopped growling at Italy, and 
Punch actually had a pleasant cartoon indicating that John 
Bull could share the Mediterranean with Signor Mussolini. 
This detente is welcome, but much more must be done. Italy 
is inclined to look over her Alpine shoulder for real support, 
and she is not going to help us unless we help her, nor will 
she refuse to join the German-Japanese combination with 
which she is coquetting unless we make it worth her while. 
We have lost the friendship of our old ally Japan, to please 
the internationalists of the League of Nations Union and 
Chatham House. Are we going to throw away our old 
friendship of Italy at the same dictation ? 
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THE re-opening of Parliament always means a revival of 
politics. During the recess the country has been slowly 
th recovering from the results of last winter’s 
a ll follies. ‘The exposure of the Pacifist fraud 
has brought people to their senses. Let us 
hope that the electors will reject the attempt which is now 
being made by the Conservative leader to throw blame on 
the country for the false policy pursued by the Government. 
This kind of thing is very popular with political personages. 
Lord Haldane, who gave the nation no warning of the German 
menace, and who greatly reduced the Army shortly before 
the outbreak of war, was in the habit of saying, after war 
had broken out, that he had been very much alarmed and 
had fully realized the German menace. Mr. Baldwin has, 
in what he himself described as an “ appallingly frank” 
speech, now done the same thing. He has told the country 
that he was alarmed, but that as the country was in favour 
of disarmament he had no choice but to agree to it! Here 
is the passage in his speech. It was made on November 12th 
in answer to a slashing attack by Mr. Churchill on the 
Government lack of policy. The Prime Minister stated that 
he had lent himself to pacifism because he believed pacifism 
and disarmament were winning cards electorally. Here is 
the text of his utterance : 

From 1933 I and my friends were all very worried about what was 
happening in Europe. You will remember at that time the Disarma- 
ment Conference was sitting in Geneva, and there was probably a 
stronger pacifist feeling running through this country than at any 
time since the War. Iam speaking of 1933 and 1934. You will remember 
the election at Fulham in the autumn of 1933, when a seat which the 
National Government held was lost by about 7,000 votes on no issue 
but the pacifist, and that the National Government candidate, who 


made a most guarded reference to the question of defence, was mobbed 
for it*. That was the feeling that was in the country in 1933. 


But the most astounding part of the speech was the passage 
which followed. Speaking without notes, and, as it were, 
The Soul of a to meant nigg het _— : 
Politician y position as leader of a great party was no 
altogether a comfortable one. I asked myself what chance 

was there within the next year or two of that feeling being so changed 


*This is not an accurate account of what occurred. The candidate 
was not popular for quite other reasons.—ED., N.R. 
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that the country would give a mandate for rearmament ? Supposing 
I had gone to the country and said that Germany was rearming and 
that we must rearm—does anybody think that this pacific democracy 
would have rallied to that cry at that moment? I cannot think of 
anything that would have made the loss of the election from my point 
of view more certain. J think the country itself learned by certain events 
that took place during the winter of 1934-35 what the perils might be to 
this country. All I did was to take perhaps a moment less unfortunate 
that another might have been, and we won the election with a large 
majority. But, frankly, I could conceive that we should at that time, 
by advocating certain courses, have been a great deal less successful. 
(Our italics.) 
The most staggering sentence is the first. The revelation 
of the soul of a politician is complete. Mr. Baldwin’s “ sheet 
anchor” was the League of Nations, as long as there were 
votes to be got by pretending that the League would work. 
Now that the people have ceased to be deceived by the 
League, and have seen through the policy advocated by 
the pacifist societies, he declares that he did not believe 
in it. ‘I shall always trust the instincts of our democratic 
people,” said the Prime Minister, but he evidently does not 
believe in telling them the facts by which alone they can 
judge. 


“From 1933,” said Mr. Baldwin, “I and my friends were 
all very worried about what was happening in Europe.” 
“From 1933” But did ‘“‘I and my friends” let “our 
democratic people” know what the dangers 
were? Far from it. They derided and belittled the 
courageous men who were endeavouring to warn the country. 
“‘T and my friends” who “ were all very worried,” should 
surely have included Mr. MacDonald, the Prime Minister, 
who was Mr. Baldwin’s principal colleague. This is what the 
Prime Minister, who was evidently not at all worried, said 
in the House of Commons in 1933 : 


“IT AM NOT AWARE THAT THERE IS ANY DISCUSSION GOING ON 
ANYWHERE ABOUT THE RE-ARMING OF GERMANY.”—Official Report, 
March 23, 1933. 

Mr. Baldwin himself, and other members of the Government, 
did little enough to dispel the dangerous optimism engendered 
by such statements as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s. The 
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National Review knows something about this; for in season 
and out of season we have pegged away in these columns, 
exposing the dangers of British disarmament, and the follies, 
when they were not worse, of the Pacifists. Now the Con- 
servative leader, who made not the slightest effort to warn 
the people of their danger, wishes us to believe that he shared 
the views of this journal, and of such men as Lord Lloyd 
and Sir Henry Page Croft. It is impossible to believe that 
Mr. Baldwin is not a victim of self-delusion. He is essentially 
an honourable man, he has taken the Privy Councillor’s 
oath which contains this passage : 

“You shall in all things to be moved, treated and debated in 
Council, faithfully and truly declare your mind and opinion according 
to your heart and conscience.” 

Surely, if Mr. Baldwin was really as alive to the European 
dangers in 1933, as he would now have us believe, he would 
have opened his “‘ heart and conscience ”’ fully to those who 
alone could give him the power to make the country safe, 
instead of talking about sheet anchors and corner stones. 
We refuse to believe that he remained silent about British 
danger for over three years after he realised it. 


One of the results of sixteen years of false views about foreign 
affairs is that British Ministers are still struggling in a network 
of clichés of their own making. Mr. Baldwin 
has cut his way out. He has told us that he 
did not mean what he said, and that he only 
said it because he thought we liked it. Other Ministers are 
still entangled, and the policy of the Government has not 
yet benefited from the Prime Minister’s new orientation. 
Thus, while Germany and her satellites have recognised 
the King of Italy as Emperor of Ethiopia, we are still pre- 
tending that the Italians have not conquered that country 
and that the Negus is not living at Bath. The French are in 
an even more ridiculous position, for their new Ambassador 
to Rome cannot be received until his credentials are made 
out to “ The King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia,” and, 
as, following our lead, the French are pretending that Italy 
has not conquered Abyssinia, matters have come to this 
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pass. Our Government has at last withdrawn the British 
Consul at Goré and the Indian troops that were guarding 
the no longer existent Legation at Addis Ababa. What 
will be done with Sir Sidney Barton, the brilliant occupant 
of the post in Abyssinia? He is a great Chinese expert, 
which is presumably why the Foreign Office sent him to 
Africa. We ere not too well off for people who understand 
the Far East, it seems a pity that one of them should have 
been employed by the Government, as Sir Sidney Barton 
was during the Abyssinian affair, to make bricks without 
straw. He managed a very difficult situation with great 
skill and great courage, could something more appropriate 
to his talents not be given to him ? 


Ir is a long time since the assembling of Parliament has been 
awaited with so much impatience as this year. There is a feel- 

ing in the country that although the Govern- 
bo Seqevement ment have been forced to announce rearmament, 

they have not set about accomplishing this with 
any energy. The fact is that men who wangle themselves into 
Parliament by every sort of split pledge are never the men 
for so direct and strenuous a job as restoring military services 
to order and efficiency after long neglect. We saw in the 
War that Ministers who could maintain themselves in office 
in peace time were—with the exception of Mr. Lloyd George— 
utterly unfit to conduct and control the vast enterprises 
necessary in war. We donot here refer to military campaigns, 
but to the huge industries which must be carried on to support 
all modern military effort. There is, as yet, no necessity for 
direct military effort, but the country has realised the fact 
that the British Empire is in danger owing to its general lack 
of defences, and that new strength is needed, and needed at 
once. The public is not convinced that the Government is 
putting our house in order. Lord Nuffield’s candid statement 
shocked and alarmed many people, for it revealed something 
like chaos in the air orders. The fact that Lord Nuffield has 
been persuaded that it would not be in the public interest 
that he should say more has not reassured the public, who are 
now deeply suspicious. They have not been rendered less so 
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by Mr. Baldwin’s recent frank admission that he concealed 
alarming information from them because a by-election at East 
Fulham appeared to him (not to others) to indicate that 
pacifism was predominant in the electorate. 


Ir is only in Parliament that Ministers can be cornered and 
forced to answer questions. Parliament therefore at once 
: settled down in both Houses to the job of 
ee can eliciting information about rearmament. On 
November 10 Sir Kingsley Griffiths, Member 
for Middlesbrough West, moved a motion which enabled the 
whole question of rearmament to be raised, and gave Sir 
Thomas Inskip an opportunity of stating Government policy. 
He made some satisfactory statements of an elementary 
character :— 

“The Navy is the first line of defence . . . it is fundamental to 
our existence. . . . The protection of the Home bases of the Fleet 
is a prime necessity. The Air Force . . . is the complement in the 
air to the Navy on the seas. . . . The Fleet Air Arm is indispensable.” 

And he spoke one sentence of bitter truth about our generally 
unprepared condition :— 


“ Nothing can restore to us the years that have passed when we 
made no provision.” 


Readers of this Review who have read and re-read—sometimes 
perhaps with weariness—the constant tale of Ministerial 
neglect, will take note of this bald Ministerial statement of 
fact. But in making it Sir Thomas did not give any sign 
that he thought any extraordinary effort was required to 
compensate for the appalling neglect of their first duty by 
this and former Governments. He quietly said that :— 

“ orders had been given and work was in hand. The existing resources 

for the provision of the new and powerful guns . . . have been supple- 

mented.” 
We had no powerful guns before. What does “ supple- 
menting ” something non-existent mean ? The whole speech 
was on this level, although Sir Thomas gave some very dis- 
quieting information about army recruiting. Men come in 
well for the Navy and Air Force, but not for the Army. The 
Minister for Co-ordination was totally unable to explain away 
Lord Nuffield. His speech, which in style would have been 
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more suited to a meeting of the Thames Conservancy Board, 
was totally inadequate to the great and crucial subject of re- 
armament, and Mr. Lees Smith and Lord Winterton had the 
ear of the House when they blew his trite and composed 
sentences to tatters; others disposed of his technical 
arguments. | 


Sm Roeser KeyEs also spoke in this debate on the necessity 
of allowing the Navy its own Air Arm. 
The Air Arm “It is absolutely essential that the Navy shall 
possess an Air Force second to none, not only at 
work with the Fleet, but in co-operation with the ships which are 
employed in the protection of our trade routes in narrow seas and when 
approaching harbour. At the end of the Great War the Navy possessed 
a magnificent force for this latter service. . . . This organisation 
simply does not exist to-day and nothing has been put in its place.” 
It is interesting in this connection to note that the French, 
who after the War committed the same mistake as we did in 
depriving their navy of its air arm, have reverted to their 
original practice. The present arrangement in British Ser- 
vices is that the Air Force commands everything that flies 
except the Fleet Air Arm after these have actually embarked 
on warships. The Navy has no control in other respects. 
Sir Roger made out a very strong case for a reversion to the 
war practice which proved successful. The case for a Naval 
Air Arm is, in fact, unanswerable. The dual control has been 
tried for a number of years—it should now cease. Before he 
sat down Sir Roger said : 

“ I came into this House with one object, to fight for Naval security, 
the efficiency of the Navy and the contention of its personnel. These 
three things are bound up in this question of the dual control.” 

He once more appealed to the Prime Minister to consider the 
urgency of this matter. 


CO-ORDINATION is a blessed word. What does it mean in 
the minds of Sir Thomas Inskip and Mr. Baldwin? Does it 
mean getting on pleasantly and seeing that 
people have a quiet time, or does it mean 
force to drive along to completion difficult questions 
and the men who run them? From the debate it would 
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appear that the ideal of the Minister for Co-ordination of 
Defence is neither to worry or be worried. Mr. Amery tried 
during the debate to shake the complacent attitude of the 
Government. He has considerable knowledge of defence 
problems and has given his orderly mind to the arrangement 
of our military problems ; his contribution was an excellent 
study of what was required. Sir Samuel Hoare, who followed, 
found himself speaking to an audience which was agreed— 
the bulk of all parties are now agreed—about the need for 
greater strength. The most thoughtful contribution to the 
whole debate was made by Mr. Attlee, leader of the Socialist 
Opposition, who, in an admirable passage, called attention to 
the fact that in the various statements by Ministers :— 

“We hear nothing of the British Empire. . . . I think it is most 
surprising how, in this House, the rest of the British Empire has faded 
out of the question and has strayed from our consideration of defence. 
. . . IT suggest that this country built up its Empire by the fact that 
it was invulnerable from attack except by sea, and that it had command 
of the sea. 

“ There is no attempt at the present time to build up your (British) 
Commonwealth of Nations as a co-ordinated group of armed people 
collectively engaged in defence. . . . It seems to me that latterly there 
has been a tendency to think of these islands as . . . apart from the 
Empire. . . . We on this side believe that you cannot secure isolated 
defence of these islands . . . and we are sure that the defence of the 
whole British Commonwealth depends ultimately on the defence of these 
islands.”’—Official report. (Our italics.) 

No truer words have ever been spoken. Mr. Attlee’s merit is 
that this line of thought had been entirely absent from all 
recent discussions of British strength, and yet nothing is 
more sure than that the individual countries of the Empire 
would perish and lose their identity under different foreign 
rulers if Great Britain did not survive as a great power. 


THE debate on Re-armament in the House of Commons was 
reinforced by a debate in the House of Lords the following 
. week. This was remarkable in two ways. The 

Bene de. Government spokesmen said nothing of impor- 
tance, except Lord Stanhope, who made a 
straightforward speech and owned that the voluntary system 
for army recruiting had broken down. This is not surprising 
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when it is remembered that Pacifism has been preached for 
years in the schools, and that even now, where the Socialists 
control local government, schoolrooms may not be used for 
lectures on the Forces. A cynic might have been amused by 
the wriggling of both front benches over Geneva. “ Will you 
fight for Russia?” asked Lord Strabolgi. There was no 
answer from the Government. Apparently they still want 
the pro-Russians to believe they will fight for Russia, and the 
anti-Russians to believe the opposite. They are thus getting 
themselves into a position where no one will believe them at 
all. Lord Snell was reduced to asking for another Disarma- 
ment Conference, and Lord Lothian appeared to have aban- 
doned the League of Nations, which he is said to have helped 
to create. The only people who knew what they wanted were 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Lloyd, the Service representatives, and 
Lords Moray and Beatty. The latter made an excellent maiden 
speech to which the House listened attentively. Whether 
such a debate produces any effect it is difficult to say ; it did 
not draw an answer from the Government on any vital point. 
Our foreign policy remains in a fog because Ministers continue 
to use the language of the Geneva period, which is now over. 


PERSONALITIES always loom larger in France than in this 
country, perhaps because the French are more vivid and more 
varied in their character, perhaps because they 
have a quicker reaction to events and a sharper 
critical sense, and also because they neither 
have nor wish for our blanketing self-restraint. All these 
factors make for sharp polemics, and newspapers in France 
use language about political opponents which makes the 
ordinary English reader blink. As a rule, the individual 
criticized retorts in the same strain, and no harm is done. 
Last month, however, a French minister, M. Salengro, was so 
much affected by a campaign against his character that he 


Politics in 
France 


committed suicide. This has been a considerable shock to , 


the French political world, and has caused a pharisaic glow 
of self-righteousness to colour the remarks of some of our 
English contemporaries. It would be better to try to under- 
stand the French than to keep on telling them to try to 
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become more British, but this is a fault of our journalism 
that seems ineradicable. The death of M. Salengro has led to 
a crisis in the French Government, which is composed of 
socialist and radical coalition elements. It will be used by 
the enemies of France to create disturbance. The dearest 
ambition of the international revolutionaries, who are in this 
matter greatly aided by German agents, is to create civil war 
in France. Whatever else Germany aims at securing, the 
rich and fair provinces of France have always tempted her. 
The most profitable war for Germany—if she could win tt— 
would be a war against France, and Herr Hitler and his 
advisers believe that if a French civil war on Spanish lines 
could be staged they would be certain of their victory. We 
have to remember that in this connection Russia and Germany 
go part of the way together, and thus German money and 
German organizing power is assisting Russian revolutionary 
aims in a country Germany desires to weaken. 


WHEN an English friend tried in the summer of 1918 to 
express to Monsieur Clemenceau her sense of his overwhelming 
service to his country, he said very simply, 
“Je n’ai rien fait d’extraordinaire. Tout ce 
que j’ai fait c’est de permettre a La France de se battre.” * 
The French are a great people in every sense of the word, 
their power to “come back” is immense. Give them fair 
play, and they will do all that is necessary for themselves. 
They have not had fair play since the war, having been, as 
we have been, the victims of a false policy in foreign affairs, 
and suffering under the burden of an over-valued franc. 
They are still in difficulties, their politics are in a mess, but 
the effort they have made this year has been so prodigious 
that they are recovering economically at a rate which would 
have seemed impossible a few months ago. The Economist, 
on November 14th, in a Note of the Week, gave a very clear 
sketch of ‘“ the solid industrial recovery which is now plainly 
beginning in France,” even though it is only two months 
since the franc was devalued. 


Recovery 


*“T have done nothing extraordinary. All I have done is to allow 
France to fight.” 
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Unemployment is significantly falling, contrary to the seasonal 
trend, which is usually upward at this time of year. Production of coal 
and iron and steel is rising steadily. During October, the month following 
devaluation, the number of loaded wagons on the railways was steadily 
increasing ; large orders were being given for wholesale stocks ; and 
the receipts of the big stores in Paris were substantially higher than 
they had been for many months. At the same time, as our Paris 
correspondent showed in his letter last week, retail food prices were 
hardly any higher than they had been before devaluation, although 
there was a considerable rise between May and September. The 
business omens are thus extremely favourable. It would appear that, 
despite the slow return of capital and the slow fall in the rate of interest, 
the adjustment of export and import prices has already begun to 
stimulate general revival. Possibly the over-valuation of the franc has 
not yet been entirely wiped out. But it has been sufficiently reduced 
to set recovery in motion. 


This is not to say that the Government has not a difficult 
Budget situation, for there is a deficit of some 3,500 million 
francs, but there is no cure for a deficit like improving trade. 
M. Blum may feel that he has allowed the industrious French 
to begin to recover. 


Tue plight of British Merchant Shipping has often been 
discussed in these pages. It is not fully realised, in spite 
of the way in which the Daily Mail and 
- Morning Post have devoted themselves to 
educating the public. Without adequate mer- 
chant shipping we have neither naval reserves nor ships to 
bring the food we do not grow and which we now allow foreign 
ships to carry. The King’s speech stated that Ministers 
were carefully considering the position of the shipping 
industry. Mr. Neville Chamberlain said some time ago: 
“We are not going to see British ships swept off the face of the 


” 


ocean. 
But in the meantime the sweeping away of British ships is 
proceeding rapidly. Lord Lloyd raised this question in the 
House of Lords on November 11. He has done this before, 
he will do it again. There was, he said, no dispute about the 
gravity of the situation. The increase of foreign shipping 
since 1914 was phenomenal. 


It has been quadrupled in the United States of America; Japan, 
Greece, Italy and Norway have doubled their tonnage; Sweden, 
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France and Holland have very nearly doubled theirs. On the other 
hand, whereas we had 50 per cent. of the gross tonnage of the whole 
world before the War—or rather, at the beginning of the century, in 
1900—we now have only some 26 or 27 per cent. of world tonnage, 
although world tonnage has increased by over 40 per cent. We now 
have 2,000 fewer cargo-carrying ships on the trade routes of this 
country than we had in 1914. We have 45,000 fewer seamen afloat. 
Two thousand million pounds has been spent by foreign 
countries in subsidies against our trade, and while we have 
lost merchant tonnage of 3,000,000 tons in the last few years, 
the rest of the world during the great slump has gone down 
less than 2,000,000 tons. 


THE plight of British shipping in the Baltic illustrates this 
appalling tragedy. We bought Russian timber, but we did 
s not carry a single ton of it. “ Russia,” said 
ja —— and Tord Lloyd, “ buys very little from us, while 
we can buy a great deal from her.”” Why do 
the Government at least not use this position to “ demand 
from the Russian Government that a large proportion of the 
goods which we buy from Russia should come to this country 
in British and not Foreign Bottoms”? In addition to 
the timber trade we have lost the passenger and cargo trade 
in the Baltic. 


“T have actually been asked not to give the names of the business 
houses which have suffered from these events, so fearful are they 
that they may be ousted from the shreds of trade which remain to 
them.” 

Our shipping in the Near Continental trade is diminishing 
rapidly, and in this trade, as in the Russian trade, we should 
be the masters, as this trade is more valuable to the 
countries we deal with than to us. 


We are in a magnificent position to say to those countries : “‘ If you 
want our large market, then please ship your trade, or a proportion of 
it, in British bottoms.”” There never has been an easier case. 


Lord Lloyd asked the Government to do two things. To 
continue the tramp subsidy which, small as it is, has saved 
the tramp industry from collapse, and to give a definite lead 
in regard to the shipping crisis in the Pacific, where two 
British lines, the New Zealand Union line running to San 
Francisco, and the Canadian-Australian line plying between 
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Australia, Fiji and Vancouver, are being driven off the seas, 
One line, that to San Francisco, has actually stopped. The 
other is holding on in the hopes of something being done. 
Lord Lloyd reminded the House that he had raised the 
question of these British Pacific lines last July. Both were 
then running—now one has gone. In July the Government 
spokesmen gave the amazing answer that these lines were 
not primarily a United Kingdom concern. This, when the 
ships were built and insured here, flew our flag and belonged 
to British subjects ! 


Sir Joun Srmon lost no time in introducing to the House of 
Commons his Bill for the suppression of Sir Oswald Mosley, 

for that is the end to which the so-called 
he Public Order Bill is directed. We hold no brief 

for Sir Oswald Mosley, who is, apparently, 
Herr Hitler’s agent for the return of former German Colonies, 
but we submit that hate is a bad counsellor, that in their 
desire to weaken Fascism and its leader, the Government are 
proposing very serious changes in the law, that the new 
sumptuary regulations are opposed to the whole spirit of the 
British Constitution, and that they are unworkable. What 
is the avowed object of the Bill? It is to prevent people 
from wearing uniforms for the purpose of political parades, 
but how does Sir John propose to effect this ? On November 
16, when he moved the second reading, he said : 

“Clause 1 is the operative clause about uniforms and, it provides, 
subject to certain limitations, that it shall be an offence to wear political 
uniforms in public.” 

The words in the Bill actually are: 

“ Uniform signifying association with any political organization or 
with the promotion of any political object.” 

There are many other clauses, but Clause 1 is, as the Home 
Secretary said, “the operative clause.” Perhaps in the 
future it will be known as the “ inoperative clause,” for it 


opens up the whole question of “ what uniform is.” It is 
surely “ dressing alike.”” Supposing Sir Oswald Mosley puts 
his followers into brown suits, all made exactly the same, 
will they be wearing uniform ? And if so, will all the people 
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in the streets wearing brown suits be arrested? Or if Mr. 
Gallagher heads a procession of communists wearing red 
bandanna handkerchiefs and red socks, is that a uniform ? 
Or is uniform only to mean shirts ? The matter is impossible 
to define. If enough people mean to walk about four abreast 
and dressed alike, this cannot be prevented, and we suggest 
that the Government will be well advised to reconsider their 
Bill in the light of common sense. 


SOUTHERN IRELAND has acted as a pilot engine to the South 
African Dominion ever since the inception of the fatal Statute 

of Westminster. One of the ways by which 
a the British connection with the Irish Free 
South Africa State was cut away was by the elevation of 

an obscure nonentity to the post of represen- 
tative of the Crown. In South Africa the insult has been 
conveyed to the King in a different form. A party politician 
who has been docile and elastic has been appointed. Mr. 
Patrick Duncan was gazetted to the post of Governor- 
General of the Dominion of South Africa on November 18; 
his appointment will not take effect until March. A 
man of ability, he went to South Africa with the fair 
promise of a useful life. Under Lord Milner and Lord Sel- 
borne, he appeared to be shaping to be a link between the 
country of his origin and his adopted country, but when the 
last of these great Governors left, it was seen that Mr. Duncan 
had not the strength to uphold political views which might 
impede his career. After the war, in which he did not serve, 
he attached himself to the fortunes of General Smuts, and 
when the recently formed Smuts-Hertzog Coalition took 
office, he became Minister of Mines. He had then come full 
circle to the opposite place from which he started. The first 
South African administration with which Mr. Duncan was 
connected was liberal, go-ahead, built up on justice and fair 
play for all races, it had a vision of South African future 
within the Empire. The administration in which Mr. Duncan 
serves as Minister of Mines has gone back to Krugerism ; its 
principal planks have been the loosening of Imperial ties and 
the oppression of the six million South African natives, who 
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were last year deprived of their votes after much other 
legislative oppression. Until the appointment of Mr. Duncan 
was announced, the South African natives had always felt 
that in the Governor-General they had a friend. Now they 
know him to be a partisan of all that they most fear and 
his appointment is regarded by them with dread. 


Durine the whole of its sixteen years’ existence the sessions 
of the Church Assembly have taken place in the Church 
House, Westminster—the Church’s Memorial 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. In consequence, 
however, of the demolition of that building, 
in order to make way for the fine edifice which has been 
designed by Sir Herbert Baker, the Assembly has had to find 
other temporary accommodation, and the November session 
took place in the Central Hall, Westminster—the ‘‘ Church 
House ” of the Wesleyan Methodist body. In this unwonted 
atmosphere, Bishops, other clergy, and the members of the 
Lay House deliberated very much as usual upon topics 
which, as far as the legal business was concerned, presented 
no very exciting matter. Such measures as those for revising 
the powers of the Bounty bearing the name of Queen Anne, 
for example, while eliciting much (perhaps too much) discus- 
sion and many opinions on the part of the clergy, who are 
mainly concerned, do not thrill the House of Laity, the 
members of which are frankly bored and often wearied by 
the frequent and often too protracted speeches about tech- 
nicalities which occupy so much time of the Assembly. The 
primary purpose of the Assembly, however, is, and must 
always be legislative— to deliberate on all matters concern- 
ing the Church of England, and to make provision in respect 
thereof,” as the Enabling Act puts it. In fulfilling this 
direction there were quite a few notable speeches during the 
November Session. On the dry subject of “ the Law relating 
to Faculties,” for instance, Dr. M. P. Williams, the Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford, speaking for the 
first time as a Proctor for his University, made an admirable 
contribution both in matter and manner, effectively rousing 
the Assembly from its lethargy. So, too, the Bishop of 
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Durham, easily the foremost debater on the Bench, was 
brilliant and practical in his argument that the Church, 
instead of attempting the impossible task of maintaining 
its own schools at infinite cost, should rather use every 
endeavour to make religious education an integral part of 
the teaching in every State school. 


Motions always provide the more exciting part of the 
Assembly’s Agenda, which is natural, seeing that they may, 

and do, raise almost any topic under the sun. 
a This Session, for instance, the Assembly voted, 

without much consideration or knowledge, 
that private profit should be eliminated from the manufacture 
and sale of munitions of war, the speakers showed little sign 
of having read the Report of the Royal Commission on this 
very technical matter; they also debated the question of 
National Defence, about which Deans and other Clergy had 
put down half-a-dozen motions; and eventually passed the 
epoch-making pronouncement :— 

‘“‘ That the Assembly can be of service to the Church 
by giving considered judgments in regard to social 
problems such as those concerned with peace.” 

Much depends on those two words “ considered judgments,” 
and whether of many matters the Assembly as a body is 
either able or qualified to give them. Obviously on such 
questions as National Defence, two out of the three Con- 
stituent Houses, those of the Bishops and Clergy, can have 
no special knowledge, and of the 342 lay members of either 
sex it would have to find very outstanding authorities upon 
them. The same criticism applies to many questions, 
economic and other, which have been debated by the 
Assembly. Generally speaking, its best work has been, and 
must be, that for which it was primarily created—to improve 
and perfect the organization and machinery of the Church 
of England. Concerning these things, the Assembly is 
qualified, beyond all doubt, to speak and act with an authority 
possessed by no other body. When it surveys, debates and 
declares upon many other matters, its conclusions are not 
so surely of unquestionable value—a fact which is due, of 
course, to the nature of its constitution and membership. 
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OnE by one the Constitutions, adopted by the rulers of 
Eastern countries when Constitutions were the fashion, are 
being shed, and reversion to the simple violence 
of their earlier practice is occurring. On 
October 29 this happened in Iraq, when a flight of army aero- 
planes scattered copies of a manifesto by General Bakir Sidki 
over Bagdad. This document required the instant dismissal 
of the then Cabinet, and appointed a new Prime Minister, 
Sayyid Hikmat Sulayman. A second flight of aeroplanes 
dropped bombs, and this convinced the arbitrarily deposed 
Government that they had better acquiesce in the demands 
of the soldiers and retire. The affair was completed by the 
murder of a member of the deposed Government when on 
his way to meet General Bakir Sidki by appointment ; the 
other members of the Government were banished. The 
ultimate cause of the military revolt was religious and racial, 
and under a young and inexperienced monarch such causes 
for unrest as existed came to a head. Iraq has therefore 
reverted to the oldest form of Oriental government, despotism 
tempered by assassination. The new Dictator, Bakir Sidki, 
has a reputation for ruthlessness, derived from his conduct 
to the Assyrians in 1933. At that time he massacred them 
and insulted us, and we allowed him to do both, thus leaving 
the Assyrians to a terrible fate. We call the attention of our 
readers to the appeal on behalf of the Assyrians made by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. Amery in this number. 
If ever we have incurred an obligation it is to these people, 
for if we had held the lands we conquered, instead of handing 
over minorities to the ruthless persecution of majorities, the 
Middle East would be a safer and happier part of the world. 
We unfortunately chose to go in for “ self-determination ”’ to 
ease ourselves of responsibility, with the tragic results known. 


Iraq Reverts 


THERE is a society called the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. It lodges in St. James’s Square in a house bearing 
a name honoured in English history, and which 
some of the personalities frequenting the 
Institute must find embarrassing to pronounce. Chatham 
House lodges these guests, many of whom would be more at 
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home elsewhere than in the former home of a great English 


patriot. Many of the names that appear in the literature 


of this society also decorate the pages of the League of Nations 
Union Year Book. They appear either on the Council of the 
R.I.1L.A. or as lecturers, and students of the literature of these 
two organisations cannot fail to be struck by their similarity. 
Both bodies have charters which would appear to exclude 
politics, both appear to work for political objects; they are 
financed by rich people and the companies they control and 
are run by much the same set of intelligentsia. It should be 
added that the League of Nations Union and the Institute of 
International Affairs have imposed upon a certain number 
of simple-minded people, who think that so many Professors 
and Right Honourables must know what they are talking 
about. This, however, is not the case, as events have shown. 
The Professors, Liberal or Socialist Peers, Right Honourables 
and M.P.s, who parade at Chatham House, have proved 
singularly bad judges of the times they live in. What they 
foretell fails to happen, what they deride as “ unthinkable ” 
occurs. They do not understand England, or foreign 
countries, and the course of contemporary history presents 
them with a series of staggering surprises. After the devotees 
of the Institute of International Affairs had listened to Sir 
Herbert Samuel and Professor Zimmern telling them all 
about Italo-Abyssinian affairs last winter, events had a good 
deal more to teach them. 


AccorDING to the Report of the Council, issued last month, 
the year 1936 was full of shocks. Acting as members of the 
¥ , League of Nations Union the Professors and 
Mag and Right Honourables had called for Sanctions 

against Italy. Acting as lecturers at Chatham 
House they prophesied disaster to Italy. Undeterred by their 
disapproval Signor Mussolini’s armies conquered Abyssinia. 
Who could have believed such a thing ? The Professors were 
staggered, and they have confided their amazement to the 
listening earth in the Report we refer to; lest we should be 
thought to have exaggerated the completeness of the bewilder- 
ment felt by these would-be leaders of opinion, we quote 
their own words : 
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“The success of the Italian campaign in Abyssinia, the ratification 
of the Franco-Soviet Pact, followed by the German re-militarisation 
of the Rhineland, so drastically altered the basis of existing inter- 
national relations that a re-valuation of the European situation became 
a matter of immediate concern.” 

After meetings and discussions the Professors and Right 
Honourables had to own that they were flummoxed. The 
Report goes on to state that : 


‘* THE EVENTS OF THE LAST FEW MONTHS HAVE LEFT EVEN THE EXPERTS 
BREATHLESS AND UNDECIDED.” 


We imagine that “‘ the experts” here referred to are the self- 
constituted pundits of Chatham House. It is quite certain 
that the experts at the Foreign Office, and other serious 
students of things as they are, were rendered neither “ breath- 
less’ nor “ undecided ’’ because matters turned out as they 
did. Readers of this Review had no such shock as overtook 
members of the Institute of International Affairs, because 
they had been informed of public events as they actually 
occurred, and not as they were seen through the distorting 
lenses used by international cranks. May we hope that the 
“breathless and bewildered” leaders of the Institute of 
International Affairs have learned modesty and to distrust a 
judgment which has so completely misled them. 


TEN months ago a Royal Commission was appointed to 
consider the question of the— 

“Prohibition of private manufacture of 
and trade in arms and munitions of war, and 
the institution of a State Monopoly of such 
manufacture and trade.” 

The Report of the Royal Commission was issued on 
October 31. It is unanimously of opinion that the institution 
of such a State Monopoly would not be in the interests of 
the country. The Commissioners point out that since most 
of the industries work either directly or indirectly for arma- 
ments, the only way of controlling these by the State would 
be to nationalise industry as a whole. We may observe 
that the reason why Socialists press so strongly for the 
nationalisation of armaments is because they are aware of 
this and use the arms trade as a stalking horse for their prime 
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object. The Commission deserve the country’s thanks for 
their candour in regard to private profit, for without profit 
to individuals efficiency is apt to disappear. The removal 
of private profit is, they say, “neither necessary nor desir- 
able.” The Report is not, however, negative, having cleared 
out of the way the idea of general State Monopoly they 
suggest that the Government should organise the arms 
industries, and should regulate them. This would involve 
the creation of something like a Ministry of Munitions, which 
should prepare a plan during peace time for the organisation 
of the country in the event of war. Further, the Commission 
would agree to a scheme which would limit profit, and a 
different regulation for the export of arms, removing this 
from private control is also suggested. Other recommenda- 
tions are that public officials should not “ accept appoint- 
ments in armament firms without the consent of the Minister 
in whose department they are serving.” This will revive 
a well-known Latin tag, for who will stand guard over the 
Minister ? 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S re-election for a second term has 
been made a complete certainty by the landslide in the 
Electoral College Elections. The sweep was 


——t, complete and put to shame all predictions, for 
Election 2 although, as we were able to show last month, 


the result was foreseen, the scale of the victory 
was altogether outside anyone’s prevision. In all the towns 
and in all the industrial areas the poll for the Democrats was 
tremendous, much greater even thanin rural districts. 
President Franklin Roosevelt may be said to have won on 
his personality as well as on his promises. ‘“‘ His whole 
play,”’ said a competent observer, “‘ was to the working man, 
the little business man, the farmer, and such under-privileged 
classes as those on relief.” The result of these skilful tactics 
is that Mr. Roosevelt has obtained a vote unparalleled in 
American history. In the Electoral College he will have the 
overwhelming majority of 523 to 8. The American system 
always intensifies the majority, but compared even with 
Mr. Hoover’s 394 per cent. of the total popular vote 
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Mr. Landon cuts a shrunken and diminished figure. For a 
hundred years no President has had such tremendous support. 
Mr. Roosevelt has been his own manager in this tremendous 
campaign. He is the ideal candidate, all smiles and pleasant 
tactful backchat, and perhaps he owes his victory mainly to 
these gifts, but note must be taken of the turn in the tide, 
which has brought prosperity in the States once more into 
sight. It may be said that the “New Deal” had not much 
to do with this prosperity. Very likely, but it is associated 
with it, and is the creation of the man who is evidently 
profoundly admired and trusted in his own country. Once 
again a vigorous personality has told, and the old tale has been 
repeated—‘ Once upon a time there was a Man!” 


THERE is no repose for a successful candidate. The man he 
has defeated may rest and nurse his wounds, but the victor 
cannot pause in his stride. The first important 
Pan-America Uty President Roosevelt had to attend to 

was the selection of the delegates for the 
Buenos Aires Peace Conference, at which it is hoped to assem- 
ble every American State. The United States delegation 
will be led by Mr. Hull, Secretary for Foreign Affairs. It 
includes Mr. D. F. Doyle, formerly Attorney for Roger 
Casement, Mr. de Valera and others of like kidney ; in all the 
delegation is about fifty in number. The harmony of the 
Buenos Aires Conference will not be assisted by the Spanish 
civil war, of which the Latin American States take opposing 
views. That fifteen American built aeroplanes, described as 
bombers should have been got to Spain, without export 
licences from the State Department, is known but unexplained. 
The American press is, however, well informed on one matter, 
and that is the amount of the supplies landed for the Spanish 
Reds, the result of which has led to the slowing down of 
General Franco’s advance. In Latin America there is fierce 
partisanship on one side and on the other. Mr. Hull will 
require all his bonhomie to prevent a break-up of the All- 
American Conference, which is designed to strengthen and 
uphold the Monroe Doctrine of American isolation and 
solidarity. 
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Tue talented biographer of Lord Balfour has allowed the 
world to know that Lord Balfour thought Lord Kitchener 
was a stupid man. It is an astonishing 
saat Kitchener judgment and throws a light upon Lord 
Lord Balfour Balfour’s sense of values. What he evidently 
meant was that Lord Kitchener did not 
appreciate dialectics, and never attempted to play the talking 
games at which Lord Balfour himself excelled. The whole 
question of what is stupidity is raised by such a statement 
as that quoted. It would have seemed to the writer impossible 
to spend five minutes in Lord Kitchener’s presence without 
being greatly impressed by his great personality and his 
remarkable ability. It was not only what he accomplished 
that was remarkable, it was his thought about his work. 
There is a sketch of him by Lord Edward Cecil* which brings 
this out. Lord Edward was Lord Kitchener’s A.D.C. in 
youth, and was Finance Minister under him in Egypt in 
later life. He was as intensely critical as was his father, 
the late Lord Salisbury. In this sketch he says: “My 
father, who had met him (Lord Kitchener) in the course of 
business, was much impressed by him. That I clearly 
remember, for my father was not often impressed.” At 
the end of the brief sketch of Lord Kitchener Lord Edward 
Cecil says : 
“No man was greater in one respect—he never ceased learning. 
He had none of that almost universal vanity which makes us 
conceal or slur over what we do not know. When he came to some- 


thing he did not know, he immediately looked round for someone 
who did.... 

“‘ One appreciated more greatly the great qualities of Lord Kitchener 
when one saw him day by day. . . . What struck one almost first was 
the vitality of his mind. He was always doing something, planning 
something, and something big... . 

“The second quality he shared with nearly all first-rate men, 
and that was the accuracy of his mental perspective. Big things only 
were big to him... .” 


A final quotation may explain Lord Balfour’s astonishing 
mistake : 


“He (Lord Kitchener) was quite civil to the intellectuals, and 
entered into any harmless schemes they put forward; but he was 


* The Leisure of an Egyptian Official, Hodder & Stoughton. 
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firmly conscious that they were of no importance from a political point 
of view.” 
Such judgments as that quoted in Lord Balfour’s biography 
are only of value if the differences of temperament are under- 
stood. Monsieur Clemenceau’s values were nearer to Lord 
Kitchener’s, he would never have said the latter was stupid. 


Sir Epwarp Grice has written a book of great interest. It 
is called “The Faith of an Englishman,” * and gives the 
: 7 picture of the mind and thoughts of a man 
oe » of great experience in affairs, who is deeply 

anxious about world movements and their 
trend, but is most of all concerned about his own country 
and all that it stands for. Such a book as this has to be very 
good to be readable and this book is very good. This is not to 
say that everyone will agree with it—it is far too individual 
for that—for the book is a mirror of a generous and attractive 
nature. Not everyone will follow Sir Edward to Geneva— 
and back. His views are not easily epitomised, they reflect 
the complexity which many people feel in our modern world, 
but in a searching chapter, The Rigour of the Covenant, there 
are some paragraphs which may give the key to his positions. 
The plural-is necessary. The Covenanters, says Sir Edward, 
“ will not face the fact that history will infallibly be made by 
the great military powers.” They appear to think that 
numbers of States equal military strength. 

“The ancient story of Athens and Sparta has indeed much to teach 
us ; for there are Spartas in the world in our own time, formidable, 
proud, enduring. .. .” 

Sir Edward Grigg reminds us of what is too often forgotten by 
the Covenanters, that while they believe in the principles of 
the Covenant “ . . . with absolute sincerity . . . the other 
nations quite as sincerely repudiate them as inconsistent both 
with national right and with the progress of humanity.” 


The difference we have with Sir Edward is that we think he | 


attributes to the British public a greater interest and faith in 
Geneva than it has everhad. People inthis country acquiesced 


* The Faith of an Englishman, by Sir Edward Grigg, D.S.0., M.C., 
M.P. Macmillan, 10s. 6d. 
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in the League of Nations because leaders of all parties and all 
religious bodies told them that the plan was good and that it 
would work. But there was—outside of propagandist circles 
—very little enthusiasm for the idea, and now it is classed as a 
failure. 


SoLDIERS have long felt that General Sir Hubert Gough, 
Commander of the Fifth Army from 1916-18, from which 
command he was recalled after the great 
a retreat, has had hard measure. It was diffi- 
cult to say much about this as the Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Haig, was responsible for General Gough’s 
recall, and loyalty to Lord Haig meant silence about General 
Gough. Lately, owing to Mr. Lloyd George’s public vindica- 
tion of the General, there has been a movement to reward 
the services that have gone so long unrecognised, for, when 
at the end of the war peerages and grants of money were 
given to other Generals, Sir Hubert Gough was not so hon- 
oured. We need hardly say that he himself has taken no 
part in the effort to rehabilitate him, which the public desire 
to see succeed. On the contrary he has given all the credit 
for the heroic nature of the retreat in March, 1918, to his 
troops. Speaking at a re-union of the Fifth Army on 
November 21, he said of those under his command :— 
“We are the survivors of a great band, of a great army, 
and although it may seem that there are a lot of you sitting 
round this table, there are a great many more whose bones 
are lying across that forty-one miles of front in France, whom 
we left behind. This army was asked to undertake a very 
great task. It was not only great and important, it was 
vital. 
“* We were left unsupported ; we were left with insufficient 
numbers to begin with, and with insufficient. support once 
the attack began. That, therefore, threw a tremendous 


_ burden upon us to keep the line going, to keep the line intact, 


and to prevent the Germans bursting through as they hoped 
to do, expected to do, and intended to do. 


“Wuat we did we did by the superhuman efforts, by the 
gallantry, self sacrifice, and also the initiative of all sorts 
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and conditions of men—officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and private soldiers—most of them having been brought up 
in a civilian home without a very long military 
training. 

‘* Yet they were real soldiers. . . . By that 
I mean there was a great deal of skill and courage and initia- 
tive and using ground; how long you should hang on to 
one place; how you should retreat ; when you should take 
up a new line. 

Referring to the incident when General H. C. Jackson 
rallied the men with a hunting horn, General Gough exclaimed, 
** Goodness knows how he had a hunting horn with him.” 
Finally, General Gough thanked the men for what they did 
in 1918. “I have already told you that, possibly in very 
inadequate words,” he said, ‘‘ but they were sincere, and 
they are a really genuine tribute. I do not think that you 
have been thanked sufficiently, and I certainly officially 
was never able to do it.” 


A Soldier’s 
Battle 


THE eventful year is drawing to a close. It opened with the 
two greatest losses this country could have sustained in the 


death of King George and that of Rudyard 
To Our 
Readers : ee : 
uncertainty, but it is impossible not to turn, 


as we do each year at this season, in hope to the future, and 
to count our blessings. The first of these is the great and 
conscious national revival and the awakening sense of public 
duty, in which we know that our readers have played their 
part. In this change of heart lies the hope of the future. 
We ask our readers to help towards this revival by helping 
The National Review, which has always worked for it. They 
can do this by taking it in, by giving it to their friends, by 
subscribing to the charities and buying from the firms that 
advertise in these pages, this year as they have done in the 
past. And so we wish them all a merry Christmas. 


The Annual Luncheon of The National Review will be held 
on March 4. The speakers will be announced later. 


Kipling. 1936 has passed in anxiety and’ 


eld 


DEMOCRACY TO-DAY 


I. 

A HUNDRED years ago George Cornewall Lewis, one of the 
keenest and most lucid thinkers of his time, wrote a book 
that, even to-day, well repays careful study. It was entitled 
Remarks on the Use and Abuse of Some Political Terms.* 
In the Introduction the author showed how the clarity of 
political discussion was commonly obscured by the inadequate 
or inexact definition of the leading terms employed, and he 
then, in the body of the book, proceeded to analyse with con- 
summate skill the meanings of some sixty of the expressions 
current in the vocabulary of the publicists of his day, endeav- 
ouring to indicate with precision their proper connotations. 
He rightly maintained that an exact definition of terms 
would at once have put an end to not a few embittered con- 
troversies, since the disputants while using the same words 
were thinking of different things. He had, moreover, no 
difficulty in showing that owing to terminological inexacti- 
tudes the field of politics, no less than the field of jurispru- 
dence, which his master, John Austin, was struggling to 
reclaim, had been ‘‘ deluged with muddy speculation.” 

One of the terms to an examination of which Lewis 
devoted a whole chapter was ‘‘ Democracy,” a word in very 
common use in the fierce conflicts being waged at the time of 
his writing round the first great Reform Bill. To-day, once 
again, after the lapse of a century, the word is the centre of a 
heated controversy. The arena of strife, however, is no 
longer the same. In 1832 the arena was the British constitu- 
tion, and the opponent of Democracy was Aristocracy. 
To-day the arena is the larger one of Western Civilization, 
and the opponent of Democracy is Dictatorship. In the 
hundred-years interval between these two conflicts demo- 
cracy has immensely increased in stature, grown in power, 
and gained in prestige. In 1832 it was a rather disreputable 
parvenu struggling to secure admission to the company of 
respectable forms of government. In 1936, with a long record 
of triumphs behind it, it is striving to prove, against very 
formidable odds, that it is still efficient, and that it is not 
lapsing into garrulous senility. 


* Originally published 1832 ; second edition with notes by R. K. Wilson, 
1877 ; third edition with notes by T. Raleigh, 1898. 
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II. 

The prestige that democracy acquired during the nine. 
teenth century is evidenced by the fact that its most deadly 
present-day enemies, the twentieth-century dictators or 
would-be dictators, all seem abnormally anxious to proclaim 
themselves democrats. Thus Herr Hitler said in a speech on 
May 2lst, 1935: “‘ Germany has a democratic constitution, 
The present German government of the National-Socialist 
State has been elected by the people, and feels itself respon- 
sible to the people. . . . The German people has elected a 
single deputy as its representative with 38 million votes .. . 
I feel myself just as responsible to the German people as 
would any Parliament.” Similarly Signor Mussolini declares 
that “‘ Fascism may write itself down as organised centralized 
and authoritative democracy.” In Russia the original Bol- 
shevik slogan was ‘“‘ Long live democracy,” and Lenin per- 
sisted in calling his government “ democratic.”” Even now, 
in spite of all that has happened, the Soviet dictators vehem- 
ently maintain that there is more “ real democracy ” in their 
country than in Great Britain. In Great Britain itself Sir 
Stafford Cripps, even while brandishing the dictatorial pro- 
gramme of the Socialist League, claims that he is still a 
democrat. His Fascist counterpart, Sir Oswald Mosley, it 
must be admitted, is more honest: he does not profess to be 
a democrat or to believe in democracy. Nevertheless, even 
he is not always so careful in the use of words as he might be. 
With him the term “‘ Communist ”’ has lost all precise connota- 
tion and has become a mere expression of vague and universal 
abuse—a word having almost exactly the same meaning, or 
lack of meaning, as the word “ Fascist ’’ in the mouth of the 
antiphonal Sir Stafford Cripps. 


III. 

If it be true that German Nazi-ism, Italian Fascism, 
Russian Bolshevism, and Cryptic or Crippsian Socialism, are 
all forms of democracy, it is evident that the term ‘“‘ Demo- 
cracy”’ needs re-examination and re-definition. For none 
of them could possibly be brought within its scope as delin- 


eated by Cornewall Lewis, or, indeed, by any rational political 


thinker. 

But the truth, of course, is that all these movements are 
entirely anti-democratic. Their leaders pay lip-service to 
democracy, because democracy, which was in the days of 
Cornewall Lewis, as in the days of Plato and Aristotle, a term 
of reproach, has now become a term of commendation and 
strong popular appeal. But they are wholly alien from 
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democracy in spirit. For the essential condition for the 
existence of democracy is freedom—freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of associa- 
tion, freedom of action. And none of these freedoms exists 
under the despotisms of Hitler, Mussolini or Stalin; and 
none of them would exist under the tyranny of either Sir 
Oswald Mosley or Sir Stafford Cripps. 


Democracy stands for liberty, dictatorship for subjection ; 
democracy for the rule of reason, dictatorship for the domin- 
ance of force; democracy for progress by discussion and 
agreement, dictatorship for movement under authoritarian 
command, If it be true, as Dr. A. N. Whitehead asserts, that 
“the essence of human civilization lies in the substitution of 
persuasion for force,” then the lapse from democracy into 
dictatorship is a reversion from civilization to barbarism. 


IV. 


Since democracy is, as a form of government for rational 
and moral human beings, so obviously superior to dictator- 
ship, the question arises how it is that during the last twenty 
years there has been on the Continent of Europe so general an 
abandonment of its advantages. The Great War was fought 
(so it was said) to “‘ make the world safe for democracy,”’ and, 
towards its closing phases it seemed as though that end were 
to be achieved. Autocracy fell in Russia in February, 1917 ; 
in Bulgaria, Austria and Germany in 1918. In 1919 demo- 
cracy in some form or other was almost universal throughout 
the Western World. But immediately the slump began. 
The first dictatorial triumph, indeed, had _ already 
occurred in Russia where, in October, 1917, Lenin and 
Trotsky overthrew the democratic régime of Kerensky, 
and established the Bolshevik despotism. In 1922 Mussolini 
and his Fascists expelled the democratic government of 
Facta and laid the foundations in Italy of the autocratic 
“corporative state.” The next year Spain passed under 
the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, who suspended its 
democratic constitution for seven years. In 1925 Greece, 
under Pangalos, and Turkey, under Mustapha Kemal, lapsed 
from democracy into despotism. Poland in 1926 lost its 
constitutional freedom and accepted the military autocracy 
of Marshal Pilsudski. In 1929 King Alexander of Jugo- 
Slavia dispensed with the parliamentary system operative 
in his composite dominions and proclaimed himself dictator. 
Finally, and most conspicuously of all, at the beginning of 
1933 Hitler attained the goal of his ten-years’ endeavour, 
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acquired dictatorial power in Germany, and abolished the 
ultra-democratic Weimar Constitution. 


The respective causes of this long and ominous succession 
of democratic disasters must, of course, be sought for in the 
pages (largely as yet unwritten) of the detailed histories of the 
countries concerned. But clearly displayed on the ve 
surface of events are some causes common to all. The 
democracies that collapsed invited and deserved their fall. 
They displayed a hopeless incapacity to provide and maintain 
strong and efficient governments. They were split up into 
countless discordant and quarrelsome groups. Their wrangling 
factions were eaten out with venality and corruption. Their 
constituents defied them with contemptuous impunity, and 
pursued their own courses in unchecked insubordination and 
anarchy. When any crisis called for prompt decisive action 
they revealed themselves as capable of nothing but incessant 
and paralysing palaver. In short, they manifested on a magni- 
fied scale all the inherent defects of democracy, with scarcely 
any of its compensating merits. The Continental peoples as 
a whole were not, and are not, ready for democracy. They 
have not served the necessary apprenticeship. 


Particularly illuminating are the cases of Germany and 
Spain. (1) The Weimar Constitution established in Germany 
in 1919 was, on paper, one of the most perfect engines of 
democratic government ever devised. It displayed to the full 
the German genius for abstract speculation. But in practice 
it totally failed to work ; and if we ask why this was so, the 
answer briefly is as follows. First, it was applied to a people 
in whom the sense of national unity was weak, and a people 
who had long been accustomed to autocracy. Secondly, it was 
associated with defeat and humiliation, and with a Social- 
Democratic party held to be responsible for Germany’s over- 
throw in the War. Thirdly, it was of foreign design, and 
was deeply tainted with Cosmopolitanism and Judaism. 
Fourthly, it was doomed to be operated by a middle-class 
ruined by monetary inflation, unequally yoked to a labouring- 
class alienated by Americanization. Finally, it was cursed 
by an electoral system based on the crazy principle of Propor- 
tional Representation—a principle which is the most subtle 
and successful of all the devices of the Constitutional Devil 
to render parliamentary government unmanageable. Any 
body of 60,000 voters scattered throughout Germany could 
secure a representative in the Reichstag. Consequently freak 
parties were multiplied—at one time there were about thirty 
of them—and no majority-party ever held office. Every 
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ministry was a weak coalition government able to maintain 
a feeble hold of office only so long as it could conciliate a crowd 
of log-rolling fanatics. In eleven years (1918-29) there were 
nineteen changes of administration. No wonder that its 
garrulous and wrangling incompetence was ended by the 
dictatorial mandate of a leader of clear ideas and unitary 
will. 

(2) The case of Spain is markedly different. The dictator- 
ship of Primo de Rivera was brought to an end by King 
Alfonso XIIT in January, 1930, and in March of the same year 
the ex-dictator died. The king, however, was never able to 
recover either power or popularity, and on April 14th, 1931, 
he was driven to abdicate and flee. A Provisional Govern- 
ment was set up and a Republican Constitution framed. 
This Constitution, like the German, was ultra-democratic, 
and it, too, contained the fatal blight of Proportional Repre- 
sentation. The result was that the first election (June, 
1931)—remarkable for its violence and corruption—sent up 
to Madrid a mixed assortment of deputies, representing no 
fewer than twelve separate parties or groups. From that 
date onward the parliamentary history of Spain has been 
one long record of furious conflict, irrational hate, unscrupu- 
lous intrigue, hopeless feebleness, incalculable vacillation. 
A new election in 1933 showed a marked reaction to the 
Right: the Catholic party, led by Gil Robles, almost unrepre- 
sented in the previous Cortes, secured 114 seats out of the total 
470; the moderate Central groups also increased their repre- 
sentatives. A return to sanity seemed possible. But it was 
frustrated by the action of the Anarchists, Communists, 
Syndicalists and Socialists, who rose in open revolt, com- 
mitted appalling atrocities (particularly on religious persons 
and ecclesiastical buildings), and had to be suppressed by 
force. So far as I am aware, no voice was raised in the ultra- 
democratic press of Great Britain to condemn this revolt 
against a “legitimate government.” The third election 
(February, 1936) reversed the verdict of 1933 ; but once again 
the pernicious electoral system of Spain enabled a minority 
of voters (4,356,000)—organised as a “‘ Popular Front,” con- 
sisting of Anarchists, Communists, Syndicalists and Socialists 
and Radicals—to secure 270 representatives as against 200 
representatives returned by the 4,910,000 voters of the Right 
and Centre. Effective power lay in the hands of the Red 
extremists, and the so-called government set up under Sefior 
Azafia was a mere screen behind which terrorists, inspired and 
controlled by Moscow, marched to the establishment of a 
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Soviet Federation. To call it “democracy” is a wild 
travesty of the term. At once began, and raged unchecked, 
an orgy of illegal violence directed primarily against the 
Church and its members. In June of the present year Sefior 
Gil Robles, greatly daring, read out to the Cortes a list of the 
main unpunished atrocities perpetrated by government sup- 
porters during the preceding four months. They included the 
complete or partial destruction of 411 churches, and the 
murders of 1,556 persons. As he read the damning indict- 
ment he was threatened with assassination by his opponents. 
A week later Sefior Calvo Sotelo, another Catholic leader, 
supplemented the list with further well-authenticated cases. 
This was too much for the opposition ; he was murdered that 
same night by the uniformed police of the so-called “‘ Demo- 
cratic Government.” This was the immediate cause of the 
rising of General Franco and his Nationalist supporters. They 
realised that only by armed intervention could the career of 
violence and crime inaugurated by the ‘‘ Popular Front ” be 
stopped, and only by victory in the field could the setting up 
of an Atheistic and Moscow-ridden Soviet system be prevented. 
Spanish “‘ Democracy ” had degenerated into the Dictatorship 
of the Criminal Class. 


Dictatorship is the nemesis of corrupt and inefficient 
democracy. If a democracy, such as the German, cannot 
govern, or if, like that of Spain, it actively misgoverns, it has 
to be removed and replaced by an autocracy which, although 
lower in the seale of ideal constitutions, is more suited to the 
local and temporal circumstances. There can be no doubt 
that Fascism in Italy and National Socialism in Germany have 
saved the two countries in question from the horrors of 
Communism, and have conferred upon them the benefits of 
security. Dictatorship at its best has the merits of prompti- 
tude, secrecy, efficiency in action. The swift, decisive, 
triumphant achievements of Herr Hitler, for instance, how- 
ever greatly they may have shocked and alarmed us, stand 
out in striking contrast to the fumbling, hesitating, vacillating, 
ineptitude of the democratic ministries of France and Britain. 
As has been well remarked, Dictators who are not afraid of 
losing their heads will always in action be superior to Demo- 
crats who live in constant fear of losing their seats. 


Nevertheless, dictatorships have their disadvantages 
which manifest themselves more fully as time elapses, as the 
original dictators die, and as the dictatorial régime grows 
stale. Dictatorship tends to produce a passive, servile type 
of character in the people upon which it is imposed ; it is 
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fatal to freedom of every kind; it is cruel, ruthless, unscrupu- 
lous, warlike ; it is liable to corruption and decay ; it provides 
no rule of succession ; it contains no means of constitutional 
change ; it tends to violent developments of policy ; it lacks 
the element of permanence. 


All the same, its spectacular successes in Italy, Germany, 
Turkey and elsewhere, dispose many persons in each of the 
three great democracies that still remain extant—Britain, 
France and U.S.A.—to favour its adoption in some form or 
other. (1) In America the Roosevelt régime has dictatorial 
elements ; but the dictatorship of the President is of the old 
Roman and Constitutional type, not of the modern imperialis- 
tic order. It was established by vote of Congress to meet an 
emergency ; it is checked and controlled by Congress itself, 
by the courts of law, by the electorate, by the free press, by 
organized capital and organized labour ; it may be terminated 
at a presidential election. (2) In France, two extreme and 
violently antagonistic parties menace the existence of the 
democratic republic. On the one side stand the ultra- 
monarchists and ultra-montanes of the Action Frangaise ; 
on the other stand the communists and anarchists of the 
Front Populaire. Their subversive influence is made formid- 
able by circumstances—e.g., the burden of taxation, the 
depreciation of the currency, the mass of unemployment, the 
fear of war—and also by the defects of French democracy 
itself—e.g., the multiplicity of its parties and groups, their 
excessive antagonisms, the corruption and incompetence of 
too many politicians. (3) Great Britain itself, the very home 
of representative democracy, is also menaced by anti-demo- 
cratic conspiracies. Here, as in France, the menace is 
twofold. On the left, the Socialist League, led by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, proposes, so soon as the swing of the political pendu- 
lum restores Labour to office, to procure the passage (within 
24 hours) of an Emergency Bill conferring dictatorial powers 
upon the Socialist ministry. By means of these powers it 
proposes, if necessary, to supersede the House of Commons, 
swamp the House of Lords, suppress the Monarchy, defy 
the law courts, control the press, place local government in 
the hands of commissars, crush criticism, and put down all 
resistance by force. It is a formidable programme, set forth 
with engaging naiveté, by the fierce ideologues of British 
Bolshevism. On the right, in violent antagonism to the 
Socialist League and to Communism generally, stands the 
British Union of Fascists under its militant chief, Sir Oswald 
Mosley. The unhappy spread of anti-democratic Socialism 
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and Communism in this country rendered the formation of 
some such body natural if not inevitable. For the existence 
of revolutionaries who repudiate the democratic method of 
free discussion, open voting, majority decision, and general 
obedience, can be countered only by the creation of an oppos- 
ing force capable of suppressing them by the only means 
that they recognize and employ. The Fascists are a grave 
menace to democratic government, but their suppression 
can be justified only by a democracy that takes over their 
tasks of defending the elementary rights of free speech against 
the revolutionary rowdies who are rendering free speech 
impossible ; and of maintaining the rudimentary principles 
of Christian civilization against the dictatorial criminals 
who repudiate them. 

If democracy is to survive in Britain, France and America 
—not to mention the Netherlands, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Switzerland, and the other smaller States wherein it 
still exists—it must mend its ways. It must choose leaders 
who can lead and can act with promptitude and decision ; 
it must obey the government that it sets up, finally sup- 
pressing such anti-democratic modes of procedure as strikes 
and lock-outs; it must establish or restore a two-party 
system of political organisation, eliminating third parties 
(such as the British Liberals) and amalgamating groups 
(such as those that paralyse French administration) ; it must 
reform and strengthen its Second Chambers, freeing them 
from the taint of partisanship ; it must improve and expedite 
its legislative procedure by large measures of devolution and 
federation—in short, it must develop the virtues of dictator- 
ship without surrendering its own cardinal merits. That, 
in this country at any rate, it will do so we may confidently 
hope. For the British people has had a long experience of 
constitutional government, and it cherishes as its most 
precious heritage the liberty of self-government that demo- 
cracy confers. 

“We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 


That Shakespeare spoke ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.” 


F. J. C. Hearnsuaw. 


ZIONISM AND JEWISH NATIONALISM 


No one who, of old, was opposed to the Zionist movement, 
and, still more, to Jewish nationalism, can deny that, on 
account of the cruel persecution of the Jews in Germany and 
of the persistence of anti-Semitism in Poland, on the one 
hand, together with the closing of the doors of the United 
States and of other countries to unrestricted immigration, 
on the other hand, Palestine has lately been of great service 
as a harbour of refuge to many thousands of German and 
Polish Jews. In spite of recent troubles, let us hope that it 
may prove a happy refuge. A ready acknowledgment of 
the utility of Palestine at the present time does not, however, 
turn old anti-Zionists into Zionists; still less does it turn 
them into Jewish nationalists. It may be of some interest 
to state, without passion or anger, the anti-Zionist point of 
view, to explain why it is that, even now, not all Jews are 
Zionists, and why, even more energetically, not all Jews are 
Jewish nationalists. 

It is a fairly safe assertion to make that if, in the nine- 
teenth century, there had been in Europe no anti-Semitism, 
or if the position of the Jews in every European country had 
been as good as their position in England, France, Italy or 
the United States, modern Zionism would never have come 
into being. It is the child of anti-Semitism. There existed, 
it is true, in the nineteenth century a fair amount of social 
anti-Semitism in the United States; in France there was 
the episode of Dreyfus with its concomitants ; in England, 
from 1801 to 1900 there were doubtless many individuals 
who disliked, or had a prejudice against, the Jews; but, 
generally speaking, for all civic, economic, political or educa- 
tional purposes, their position, in these and some other countries 
was, or gradually became, pleasant and satisfactory enough. 
That it was anti-Semitism which had made him, the Austrian 
Jew, a Zionist was frankly confessed to me by Herzl himself. 
And Herzl was the founder of modern Zionism. In a long con- 
versation I had with him in London, when he sought with many 
forceful, or, at least, speciously forceful, arguments, and with all 
the charm and attractiveness of a most polished and delightful 
personality, to persuade me to become his head lieutenant for the 
movement in England, Herzl admitted that Viennese and 
Austrian anti-Semitism had, at last, become more than he could 
bear. He had not been specially interested in Judaism orin Jewish 
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affairs ; he was, as many other Jews in Vienna were, Austrian 
to the marrow, and yet these very Jews were spat upon and 
hated, and the fervour and the purity of their Austrian patrio- 
tism were ignored or denied. ‘“ Let us find,” he said, “a 
special and separate home for ourselves, where we can be 
free, happy, and at rest.” 


Nevertheless, it would be unfair and inaccurate not to 
admit that, though born of anti-Semitism, Zionism has, in 
considerable measure, become independent of its parent. 
Still more is this true of Jewish nationalism, with which 
Zionism must not be entirely identified. For though, putting 
Russia on one side, it is probably true to say that every Jewish 
nationalist is a Zionist, the converse is not necessarily true. 
Not every Zionist (for of Zionism there are many kinds) is a 
Jewish nationalist. Your earnest and eager Jewish nation- 
alist—rarely, I think, born in England—does, I believe, quite 
honestly and sincerely regard himself as a Greek might have 
regarded himself who was domiciled in Smyrna in 1800 a.p. 
Such a man was a Greek by inheritance and feeling ; even 
his religion made him feel all the more that he was just a 
Greek, even though a Turkish subject: he looked and longed 
for the happy day when he would see, and be united with, 
a reborn Greek nation, established in its own ancestral home- 
land, free and independent. His hopes and yearnings have 
been realized. His dreams, his visions, have been fulfilled. 
The earnest and eager Jewish nationalist’s deepest yearnings 
would, similarly, be fulfilled if there should ever be established 
a Jewish state in Palestine, as free and as independent as 
Greece is to-day. Such a Jew unhesitatingly believes in the 
Jewish nation ; of that nation, and of no other, is he, in the 
deepest and truest sense, a member. While he lives in 
Holland, he will be obedient to the laws of Holland; if 
Holland gives him kindly shelter and educational and civic 
facilities, he will be grateful to Holland, and in the hour of 
her need he will be ready to fight for Holland, but he is not 
a Dutchman: he is a Jew. 


Between such a full-blooded Jewish nationalist and an 
anti-Zionist, like, e.g., myself, there are many intervening 
grades. There are many varieties of Zionists and semi- 
Zionists. There is, e.g., the variety who would honestly 
be well content with a Palestinian state—an Arab-Judezan 
or Judxo-Arab state—with complete parity as regards political 
power. Insuch astate two sub-nationalities might exist side by 
side, but above them would be a higher nationality, namely 
a Palestinian nationality, to which both Jew and Arab might 
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be equally proud to belong. If, for the moment, and for the 
purpose of illustration, one were to put aside and forget 
Croats, Slavs, Ruthenians, Rumanians, and the like, one 
could make up a sort of parallel in the old Austro-Hungarian 
dual monarchy: the German and the Magyar could each 
retain their own culture and sub-nationality, but they both 
could happily belong to an Empire which possessed a yet 
higher nationality that claimed their frank loyalty and 
allegiance. Then there is the variety of Zionism which is 
excellently suited for Jews who want to be keenly English 
and yet keenly Zionists. This variety would like to see a 
Palestine predominantly Jewish, but also a new bright 
jewel in the British crown. Palestine (plus, perhaps, trans- 
Jordania) is to form a new Dominion. Palestinian Jews would 
be on a level with New Zealanders or Canadians. They 
could have a double patriotism even as those. Palestinian 
patriots, on the one hand, patriots of the British Empire, 
on the other. This variety would seem to leave non-English 
Zionists out in the cold. I do not think that Polish Zionists 
view it with any kind of liking or favour. There are weaker- 
kneed semi-Zionists who would wish to build up a Jewish 
community in Palestine, even as there are Jewish com- 
munities in other lands, and who look upon Palestine largely 
as a convenient harbour of refuge for persecuted Jews in 
Eastern and Central Europe. 


The more eager and the more complete Zionists have, so 
far, wagged the dog’s tail. They have been finely active, 
excellently organized, and earnest propagandists. Complete 
Zionism is easier to understand than the feebler varieties, 
and it is, on the whole, much more popular (for obvious reasons) 
with all anti-Semites of every shade. Since the persecutions 
in Germany, Zionism, in one form or another, has made many 
converts, and, for many easily grasped reasons, the anti- 
Zionists have thought it right to hold their tongues. More- 
over, they are wholly unorganized. Yet, though less numerous 
than they were, and speaking of this country alone, I fancy 
that among the thousands of quiet middle-class Jews in 
England they still exist in considerable numbers. Being one 
of this class myself, it may be of some interest to tell some- 
thing of their attitude towards this Zionist problem. If I 
use the first person and seem egoistic, I do so because a man 
can only be absolutely sure of his own position and his own 
opinions ; nevertheless, I am fairly confident that, in this 
case, I am the spokesman of many other Jews, and that 
their views would, substantially, be much the same as mine. 
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My family, both on my father’s and my mother’s side, 
has lived in England for 150 years; that is surely long 
enough for me to feel myself in all respects English, and, so 
far as people and nation are concerned, in no respect anything 
else than English. Never have I felt any separation in 
national feeling or culture from my Christian English friends, 
and I venture to think that they have never felt any such 
separation from me. They went to church; I went to 
synagogue ; and that was about all the difference. I suppose 
genealogically and physiologically, if those are the right 
words, I belong to a different “‘ race ” from the race to which 
they belong, but I have ever been totally unconscious of any 
difference in “‘race.’’ It had no effect upon my outlook or 
opinions. I could no more add another nationalism to my 
English nationalism than any Dutchman could be both an 
ardent Dutchman and an ardent Italian. Thus, from any 
national point of view, Zionism and Jewish nationalism left, 
and leave, me wholly cold. My Jewish feelings only come 
in when my religion and my co-religionists are concerned, 
A Russian religious Jew is my co-religionist, and I feel near 
to, and interested in, him ; a Russian communist and atheist 
and anti-religionist (the three would seem to be one) is much 
further removed from me than any non-Jewish believer in 
God. I have no truck with him and no use for him. I repu- 
diate him and all his doings. To me he is no Jew at all. 
For to me, as the old Chief Rabbi, Dr. H. Adler, said long 
ago, the great bond which unites Jew to Jew is not one of 
supposed or veritable race, but the bond of a common religion. 
From Ruth, the proselyte, sprang David, the King. And 
any proselyte to Judaism is religiously as near to me as a 
born Jew, and very much nearer than any born Jew who is 
indifferent to, even if he has not renounced, his religion. 

I fully admit that my religious position, in, to me, one 
of its most important features, is regarded by practically all 
Christians as eccentric and absurd. For the Christian holds 
(and he can bring many powerful arguments to back up his 
opinion) that the function or purpose of Judaism was con- 
cluded when it gave birth to Christianity ; the Jew—here 
lies his odd eccentricity—holds that Judaism has still an 
unfulfilled mission to discharge. In the future history and 
development of Monotheism the Jew holds that Judaism has 
still, by the will of God, a part to play. 

And just here it is where my opposition to Zionism and 
to Jewish nationalism again come in. For I believe that 
Judaism will play its part in the history and development of 
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Monotheism more powerfully and better, the more it becomes 
a religion to which men of all races could belong, the more it 
becomes—as in one of its forms it has already largely become 
—a religion supernational and universalistic, even as Chris- 
tianity and Islam are supernational and universalistic. That 
may seem to all Christians an idle dream. But it is not to 
me, and to the many who think with me, to be called a dream. 
It is rather a vision, to which we passionately cling, and 
which, even now, partially determines our religious action. 
Hence it is that my religion reinforces my English feelings. 
Not only have I, as a matter of fact, only one fatherland, one 
country, one home, one nation, to which, with heart and soul, 
I belong, but my religious views strengthen, and support me 
in, these feelings. The two convictions, the two affections, 
go hand in hand; they play into each other. I want my 
Judaism to be as clear as possible of nationalistic incum- 
brances and impediments. I want it to be, for I earnestly 
believe that in its true essence it is, universal and super- 
national. Hence, when I and those who think and feel with 
me, say that we are Englishmen of the Jewish faith, that is 
precisely what our religion sanctions and commands. 


When the Balfour declaration about Palestine was being 
discussed by the Cabinet, the terms were privately submitted 
to some half-a-dozen Jews, of whom four, if I remember 
rightly, were pronounced or semi-Zionists, and two, of whom 
I was one, were opposed to Zionism. We two ventured to 
suggest that the words “the national home for the Jewish 
people ’’ were likely to cause trouble. We were, it would 
seem, not so far wrong. But I fully admit that we objected 
to the words more from our particular Jewish point of view, 
and, indeed, it was with regard to this, and not on the general 
political question, that we were asked, and it was our business, 
to answer. We objected to the words because we denied 
that the Jews were any longer a nation, and we did not want 
them ever to become a nation again. We claimed and 
desired, as I and my friends still claim and desire, that they 
should be free and equal citizens of all the countries in which 
they lived. We feared that the proposed national home 
might create far more anti-Semitism than it would cure. Our 
views and objections were, however, not listened to, except 
that for the definite article “the,” as the draft originally 
tread, the indefinite article “‘ a’’ was substituted, so that the 
words now run: “‘ a national home for the Jewish people.” 


When Herzl had his long conversation with me, the 
anti-Semitism in Vienna, to which he had been subjected, 
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had made him very pessimistic. He assured me that, after 
full consideration of the subject, he had come to the deliberate 
conclusion that anti-Semitism would never cease. He asserted 
that no country could endure more than a certain percentage 
of Jews among its total population. He used, and made much 
play with, the physical analogy of a sponge. The metaphor 
had clearly pleased his fancy. A sponge, he said, can hold 
a certain amount of water. Pour more into the sponge, and 
the water begins to trickle out at the other end. So with 
the Jews. A country can endure a certain small proportion 
of Jews out of its total population. Let more come in, and 
the trickle inevitably begins. The trickle is anti-Semitism. 
The gloomy events of the past three years—the abominable 
persecution of the Jews in Germany, the outbreaks in Poland 
and elsewhere—have made a large number of Jews defeatists 
and pessimists like Herzl. One can fully understand that. 
Nevertheless, I said to Herzl at the interview that I utterly 
refused to believe (1) that as regards the Jews, and as regards 
elementary principles of justice, freedom and decency, one 
nation was the same as another; and (2) so evilly and 
despondently of human nature as a whole. I am of the same 
opinion still. I refuse to believe, though there were even 
more than four million Jews in the United States, that that 
great republic would ever imitate the loathsome doings of 
Hitler. And I refuse to believe, dark though the shadows may 
be, that there will never be any progress in toleration and 
liberty and enlightenment and religion. Therefore, and for 
all the other reasons given, however freely and fully we admit 
the present utility of Palestine as a land of refuge for perse- 
cuted Jews, I and those who think with me are still opposed 
to Zionism, if and when it means anything more than Jewish 
settlements in Palestine for those Jews who are unable to 
live in their old European homes, and for whom the doors 
of the United States are closed. But far more, and above all, 
are we the rigid and determined antagonists of Jewish nation- 
alism. Not for no religious purpose, as we believe, are the 
Jews scattered over so large a portion of the globe. There is 
a sentence in the Talmud which runs thus: “ The Jews were 
dispersed among the nations for the sole purpose of making 
proselytes.”” In the most literal sense of the words we do not 
hold to them. But in their deeper underlying signification— 
in the witness which the Jews must bear to God, and in the 
development and diffusion of Monotheism—vwe still cling to 
them and hold them dear. 


C. G. MonTEFIORE. 
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THE PROBLEM OF COAL IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IN CANADA* 


In the summer of 1935 the Minister of Mines, at the request 
of the Alberta Government, invited me to proceed to Canada 
to preside over a Royal Commission to inquire into the Coal 
Industry in that Province; I consented to act as sole Com- 
missioner, and also to report with all reasonable speed, and 
it proved possible in four months to complete the investigation 
and present the Report before Christmas. 

It is a common experience that those actively engaged in 
big undertakings are tempted to think that the problems of 
their industry or country are peculiar in character, a burden 
that they alone are called upon, or indeed are qualified, to 
bear. In the case of an industry so arduous and intensive 
as coal-mining, this tendency is probably inevitable. For 
differences of detail, due to variations of political, geographical 
and commercial environment, full allowance must be made ; 
but as modern science and rapidity of communication throw 
an ever closer girdle round the world, many industries tend 
to run, if not on the same, still on parallel lines the world over. 
It is important to realize, in reference to the coal problems 
of both North America and Great Britain, how deeply many 
of these parallel lines cut. In the limited space available it 
will only be possible to trace comparisons in broad outline 
and in terms which may appear for each country somewhat 
commonplace to the experts of that country; but bold 
strokes on the canvas are often sufficient to establish a sound 
likeness. 

It is the local differences that first obtrude themselves. 
One of Canada’s special preoccupations is geographical ; she 
has large bituminous coalfields in the Eastern or Maritime 
Provinces, particularly Nova Scotia, and untold millions of 
tons of excellent domestic coal in the Western Provinces, 
especially in Alberta. t On the other hand, the principal 
industrial activities of Canada group themselves in the centre 
of the country, in the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario— 
“the acute fuel area’; but Nova Scotia, with cheap water 


* A lecture delivered at the London School of Economics, October 27th, 
1936. 

} Alberta’s available coal resources were at one time estimated approxi- 
mately at 1,000,000 million tons ; more recent calculations are content with 
@ mere 20,000 million tons. 
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transport facilities, lies 700 miles away to the east, and the 
fields of the Western Provinces, and particularly Alberta, 
two thousand miles away to the west, and with only expensive 
railway haulage available; while some five hundred miles 
to the south across the border the rich resources, both anthra- 
cite and bituminous, of Pennsylvania and Kentucky, amply 
served by water transport, wage a relentless trade battle with 
both Canada’s east and west. 


In the case of Alberta, apart from some earlier experi- 
ments, definite assistance was only secured in 1933, when the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways offered to 
transport Alberta coal to the centre at an all-in figure of 
$8 a ton, towards which the Dominion Government gave an 
annual subvention of $2.50. Unfortunately, the arrangement 
so far has been only from year to year, so that uncertainty 
is inevitable, and operators and distributors naturally have 
hesitated to expend capital in developing the business, 
Despite subventions, the hold of Canada on her own central 
market is meagre; the admirable charts of the Dominion 
Fuel Board disclose that of about 15 million tons anthracite 
and bituminous available annually for consumption in 
Quebec and Ontario in recent years, the United States 
accounted for somewhat over two-thirds, exports from Great 
Britain for about a million tons, only some 24 million tons 
falling to Canada as her share in her own principal market. 

Serious issues of Canadian policy are involved; fuel 
shortage in the Great War, and again as the result of the 
United States strike in 1923, roused public feeling, especially 
in Ontario ; the Dominion Fuel Board in May, 1923, emphatic- 
ally proclaimed the grave risk involved in the dependence 
of Canada’s industrial centre on the United States for its 
main fuel supply, and declared that ‘‘ Canada’s ideal must be 
reliance on its own fuel resources.” My Report, following 
on the lines of the proposals operated successfully in Nova 
Scotia since 1928, recommended that increased assistance up 
to $1 a ton should be guaranteed jointly by the Dominion 
Government and by the railways, and that for a period of 
five years, so as to give the experiment a definite chance of 
successful operation. 


Naturally, in Great Britain also, the industry has its own 
special and peculiar features, one of the most prominent 
being the system of royalties; for the benefit of those not 
engaged in the industry in Great Britain, it may be explained 
that, owing to a decision of the courts in the sixteenth century, 
British coal seams are vested in the surface proprietors, 
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involving a multiplicity of mineral owners. * Compensation 
for the coal extracted is payable to the surface proprietors by 
way of royalties, to the extent to-day of just under £5,000,000 
sterling, equivalent to close on 6d. a ton. The Samuel 
Commission, in concurrence with earlier inquiries, declared 
the system “‘ open to grave objection,” the chief being that the 
coal measures are developed in accordance more with surface 
interests of land-owners than with the requirements of under- 
ground organization ; the system is also a serious impediment 
to efficient production, as well as to the declared governmental 
policy of amalgamation. 


Another notable and obvious difference in the coal industry 
in the two countries is in the figures of output. In 1934 the 
production in Great Britain was 224 million tons, of which 
57 million tons were for export, including bunkers; but 
throughout Canada only about 134 million tons, and that 
practically entirely for home consumption. Fierce competition 
faces the industry in both countries, as evidenced by the 
heavy drop in output in the last few years. Great Britain 
in 1913 produced 287 million tons, of which 98 million tons 
were exported, the British drop of over 60 million tons being 
thus mainly in the export trade, most of which, by common 
agreement, is not likely ever to be recovered. Canada’s 
output in 1928 was 174 million tons, indicating a fall of 
4 million tons in the last few years, due to the general industrial 
depression. 

On the other hand, in connexion with the need for better 
organization and regulation, recent developments in both 
countries tend to run closely on parallel lines. This need has 
undoubtedly been brought into prominence by the restricted 
markets of the last few years, but it is a mistake to imagine 
that it will disappear if and when trade, especially inter- 
national trade, again expands. Both countries can produce 
coal largely in excess of present output; in both countries 
revival in trade and rise in coal prices may, apart from sound 
organization, merely result in further capital expenditure, 
development of new coalfields, and a fresh relapse into chaotic 
competition. 

Voluntary effort can and should go far along the road of 
improved organization. In Great Britain the colliery-owners 
had been working for several years prior to 1930 on schemes 
of organization framed to meet the enormous fall in demand, 
and by the end of 1929 the assent of nearly 90 per cent. of 


*The Samuel Commission found that, on the average, éach mine has 
to obtain leases from at least five mineral owners (p. 77). 
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the industry was assured. * But experience goes to prove 
that, without some measure of Government stiffening, it is 
difficult even for a large majority of an industry to initiate 
and carry through big reforms, so long as a minority prove 
recalcitrant. 

The three principal issues which have emerged as the result 
of the working of the British Act of 1930 have been : 

(a) Control of Output, and Fixation of Minimum Price. 

(b) Central Selling Agencies. The Samuel Commission 
had expressly recommended that “ Large financial advantages 
might be gained by the formation of co-operative selling 
agencies”’t; and progressive coal-owners have expressed 
similar views.{ Schemes for central selling, though not origin- 
ally contemplated under the Act, proved to be essential 
if the provisions of Part I were to be effective. 

(c) Amalgamation, especially with a view to the elimination 
of less efficient units. 

Evidence given before the Alberta Coal Commission 
proved that it was along just these same lines of control of 
output—of centralized selling and of amalgamation—that 
voluntary efforts had been concentrating, coupled with some 
legislative support, for several years past, and that not 
only in Alberta but in the neighbouring Province ui Saskat- 
chewan, and also in the United States. In Alberta the steam 
coal or bituminous branch of the industry is on a fairly 
organized footing; but in the domestic coal areas and 
throughout Saskatchewan, where coal is won by strip mining 
or comparatively easy and shallow working, the competition, 
especially since the depression, has been of the keenest, 
leading to complaints of unfair practices of all sorts, such as 
secret allowances or rebates, purchasing business by gifts 
or bribes, misrepresentation of analyses or sizes, untrue or 
misleading advertisements, invoices, etc. 

Throughout the Alberta inquiry numerous witnesses urged, 
in language which became almost monotonous, that what the 
coal, and particularly the domestic coal, industry in Alberta 
was suffering from was lack of co-operation and excessive 
competition, resulting in depressed conditions, losses to 
shareholders, and sweated wages. One prominent operator, 
a staunch advocate of individual initiative, stated he would 


* Address by W. A. Lee, C.B.E., secretary of the Mining Association of 
Great Britain, December 10th, 1935, p. 15. 

T Page 234. 

t Sir A. Nimmo, chairman of the Fife Coal Company : Colliery Guardian, 
February Ist, 1935. 
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support “a legal minimum wage applying in the industry 
throughout the whole of the Province” ; and further, he was 
in favour of a central selling agency under certain conditions, 
anticipating that savings resulting therefrom might amount 
to 20 cents a ton, though not 50 or 60 cents, as suggested by 
some witnesses. 


Effort in the direction of voluntary organization had not 
been wanting. The Alberta domestic operators formed an 
association in 1930, and in 1934 drafted a code condemning 
the malpractices enumerated above; this code, though 
accepted at a full meeting of the operators concerned, failed 
to secure general approval. At Drumheller, an important 
centre of domestic coal, an interesting experiment was 
launched in the winter season, 1934-35 ; the sixteen principal 
operating companies in the valley entered into an agreement 
to regulate output, the quota allotted being calculated on a 
monthly percentage, based on a comparison with the previous 
four years ; mines exceeding their quota were to be subject 
to fine and reduction of tonnage, and those which failed to 
reach their quota could claim compensation; and during 
the winter season 1934-35 a price structure was fairly main- 
tained at an agreed figure, with certain adjustment, of $3.60 
a ton. In January, 1935, negotiations commenced with a 
view to renewal of the agreement for the winter season 
1935-36 ; 85 per cent. of the operators accepted the quotas 
allotted them for the previous season, but 15 per cent. held 
out for larger allowances, and the experiment was conse- 
quently abandoned. This was unfortunate, and evidence 
showed that the whole price structure had tended to break 
down in consequence. 


Similarly, in Edmonton eight or ten leading companies 
had recently formed a regulating association or sales com- 
pany, each operating company contracting to sell its entire 
output of certain grades to the sales company at agreed 
prices; this appeared to have worked satisfactorily and 
enabled the sales company to handle large supply orders. 
Co-ordinated selling arrangements were also being attempted 
by wholesalers in Edmonton and by retail truckers in the 
same neighbourhood, in both cases the object aimed at being 
stabilization of charges, and consequently of prices to the 
consumer, together with the avoidance of overlapping and 
waste. Considerable progress had been made in the direction 
of amalgamation at Lethbridge; and also in the Crow’s 
Nest Pass. In the Drumheller area, however, where condi- 
tions pointed the way to amalgamation of the smaller under- 
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takings, though proposals had been under consideration, no 
progress had been made. 

Meanwhile, the Provincial Government in Alberta had 
shown a watchful interest in the coal problem, and in 1934 
had passed a Department of Trade and Industry Act, giving 
power to the Minister responsible to take action with a view 
to securing better organization in various industries, including 
coal. The procedure under the Act was that the Minister 
must first call into conference leading representatives of the 
industry and might then formulate a code with the object of 
putting an end to competitive practices likely to be detri- 
mental to those engaged in it, or to the public. The code 
might also contain provisions for fixing minimum prices, 
and, where 66 per cent. of those engaged in the industry 
concurred, these provisions could, subject to the Minister’s 
consent, be rendered enforceable by fine and even imprison- 
ment. As to regulation of output on a quota basis, central 
selling agencies, and rationalization or amalgamation of 
mines with a view to securing production from the more 
efficient units, the Alberta Act of 1934 gave to the Minister 
power to “ promote conferences,” but nothing beyond that. 


My recommendations proceeded mainly on the lines that 
the provisions of the 1934 Act should be put in force for the 
domestic coal branch, the recommendations being conditioned 
by the existing Act—.e., while a code with compulsory 
powers was proposed in order to control malpractices and 
fix prices, * for quotas on output, central selling, and amalga- 
mation, the recommendations could go no further than the 
statutory powers of calling a conference. The prodigality 
of Nature had also to be borne in mind; any attempts at 
regulating existing output would obviously be useless if 
new pits could be opened at will; it was therefore recom- 
mended that for a period of five years the Government should 
refuse, save in exceptional circumstances, to grant new leases 
of undeveloped coal lands. Approximately two-thirds of these 
lands were in Government ownership, and of the remaining 
third large areas were owned by big industrial or tiading 
corporations such as the Canadian Pacific Railway or the 
Hudson's Bay Company ; and the Government, with the con- 
currence of these corporations, have proposed acceptance 
of the restriction. 


The neighbouring Province of Saskatchewan to the east 


* High legal authority advised that if constitutional difficulties were 
involved in price fixation for sales outside the Province, these could probably 
be surmounted. 
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and the vast bituminous coalfields of the United States to the 
south have experienced recently similar dynamic struggles, 
but space permits only the barest outline in each case. 

In Saskatchewan,* where coal is won mainly by easy 
strip mining operations, the six principal lignite mines, pro- 
ducing some 80 per cent. of the output of the field, had for 
some years associated themselves together in a voluntary 
pool with a company called Souris Coal Distributors to handle 
the entire output; this worked satisfactorily until a com- 
petitor from across the border entered the field, and by 1933, 
having rapidly developed output up to 25 per cent. of the 
total for the Province, was accused of “ very destructive 
business practices.” A Royal Commission was appointed with 
a judge of eminence (Mr. Justice Turgeon) as Commissioner ; 
he reported in March, 1935, that the conditions were unsatis- 
factory, alike for the operators and for the workers, and unless 
something were done “to introduce order, where conflict and 
disorder had been prevailing, the public would be made to suffer”? ; 
he recommended that the Government should make use of 
the Coal Mining Industry Act recently passed by the Province, 
ana containing powers of regulating the industry much on 
the lines of the Alberta Act already mentioned. Regulations 
were accordingly issued, effective as from September Ist, 
1935, providing for fixed prices and requiring every operator 
to observe a code forbidding malpractices of the usual type. 

Similarly, in the United States, particularly in the bitu- 
minous branch, there had been widespread complaints of 
conditions so chaotic as to “disorganize the inter-State 
commerce in such coal and portend the destruction of the 
industry itself.” 

In May, 1935, a decision of the Supreme Court killed the 
N.R.A., but in the case of coal Congress did not let the matter 
rest there, and later in the summer of 1935 passed an Act 
known as the Guffey Act, setting up a National Bituminous 
Coal Commission and making provision for a coal code, to 
include fixation of prices and the constitution of marketing 
agencies ; malpractices according to the usual list were con- 
demned as violations of the code. The Guffey Act, however, 
had a short life, and a Supreme Court decision dealt it a 
knock-out blow in the spring of the present year. 

Now for a final word as to the outlook for organization in 


*In Nova Scotia, while the problem of marketing was severe, as has 
already been indicated, that of organization hardly arose, as far the larger 
portion of the industry is in the hands of one strong corporation. 

Tt See preamble to the Guffey Act. 
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Great Britain. Part I of the 1930 Act, which provided by 
means of schemes in each district for quotas of output and 
minimum prices, had some success, if hardly so great as 
anticipated. Though it did not raise selling prices, it was at 
any rate effective in preventing any heavy drop such as 
occurred in many other industries *; but serious defects 
soon became apparent, such as evasion of the minimum 
pricey and lack of co-ordination of prices between the different 
districts; the exporting districts in particular, where the 
main collapse had occurred, and where consequently com- 
petition was the keenest, had been driven to invade districts 
normally supplying the home market. As to central selling, 
Lancashire, which a century and a half ago had fathered the 
co-operative movement, true to her old tradition, had launched 
a central agency on sound lines, but other districts had made 
little progress in this direction. Finally, as to Part II, one 
scheme of partial amalgamation which the Reorganisation 
Commission attempted to force through was on appeal 
declared ultra vires by the Railway and Canal Commission. 
In fact, the compulsory powers assumed to have been con- 
ferred by Parliament in 1930 proved to be non-existent ; and 
in January, 1936, the Commission reported that while they 
had been able to give some help to colliery-owners in effecting 
voluntary amalgamations, this was an insignificant contribu- 
tion to the problem of reorganizing the industry, and the 
Commission were “ at a standstill.” 

In accordance with the promise made to the miners when 
the strike was threatened last autumn, various districts 
drafted schemes of central or controlled selling; and on 
June 24, 1936, the Minister was able to announce in the House 
of Commons that employers in the districts had now drafted 
schemes and all complied with the three conditions he had 
laid down—namely, that the schemes should be permanent 
and include all the coal-owners in the district; that they 
should eliminate inter-colliery competition within the dis- 
trict ; and be so drawn that price evasions could not take 
place. t 

The schemes fell into three groups. Lancashire, together 
with two or three adjacent counties, adopted a complete 
central selling organization or board, much on the lines of 
the Souris Coal Distributors in Saskatchewan, each producer 


* See address of Mr. W. A. Lee, C.B.E., secretary of the Mining Associa- 
tion, to the Chartered Institute of Secretaries, December 10th, 1935, at p. 16. 

+ Evasions took various ingenious forms, such as formation of sub- 
sidiaries to whom the coal was sold at the fixed minimum, but who in turn 
sold below the minimum. t Hansard, June 24th, 1936. 
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transferring all his coal to the board, who alone could sell 
for the district. On the other hand, in another group. of 
twelve districts, the producer continued to sell his own coal, 
but the prices and conditions of sale were to be controlled 
by the district board ; while the great Midland Amalgamated 
area, with its 70 million tons of output, accepted a combina- 
tion of control of sales with central selling. Admittedly, the 
main object to be achieved was a rise in the price of coal ; 
the industry was at present on an uneconomic basis, and 
unable to provide either decent wages for miners or an 
adequate return on the capital involved. Such a rise in price, 
however, must be reasonable, and much of the criticism in the 
course of the debate was concerned with the protection of the 
consumer.* The producers, it was said, in any case would 
secure a monopoly; and in certain areas selling prices have 
apparently already given rise to criticism. An important 
feature of all the schemes is that each colliery is to be given a 
definite ‘‘ trade share” in the output of the district; this 
will be a marketable asset, and afford a basis, as has proved 
to be the case in Germany, for fixing the value of an under- 
taking for purposes of combination.f 

As to amalgamation, on May 18, 1936, the President of 
the Board of Trade, in introducing a Bill to modify the Act 
of 1930, made it clear that the Government (as the Com- 
mission had often stated) would much prefer voluntary 
action; but there could be no dispute as to the “ need of 
closer integration,” and, if necessary, compulsion must be 
available. Under the Bill, proposals could not be launched 
until laid before Parliament in the form of a draft order for 
twenty-one days, so that the order could be debated and, 
if necessary, thrown out: with Parliament must rest the 
fundamental decision of public policy—.e., whether any 
scheme of amalgamation was in the “ national interest ” ; 
while as to the actual business and financial terms involved, 
these could be left, in the last resort, to the jurisdiction of the 
High Court. The Minister added that he would in committee 
accept important amendments—especially that no compulsory 
schemes should be introduced before July Ist, 1938; and 
that in the case of coal mines ancillary to other undertakings 


* The Minister replied that the committees of investigation, which were 
now to have chairmen of legal experience, would afford protection to con- 
sumers. 

t See the Colliery Guardian, September 4th, 1936, for a careful account 


-of the detailed financial provisions of the various schemes, and the machinery 


of export and inland supply standard tonnage, annual or monthly supplies, 
basic tonnage, etc. 
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(e.g., where iron and steel companies owned their own 
collieries) there should be exemption from any compulsory 
provisions. These amendments obviously indicated consider- 
able changes in the structure of the Bill as tabled, and con- 
sideration of the Bill was adjourned for further discussion 
in the autumn session. 

Meanwhile, the acquisition of royalties, as promised by 
the Government, is clearly proving no easy task ; the recent 
King’s speech, however, stated that the Bill will be introduced 
this Session; and it is to be hoped that a serious cause of 
social friction may thereby be removed. 


CONCLUSION 


This short outline is sufficient to indicate that some 
measure of better organization is a definite need of the 
industry, alike in Great Britain and in Canada and the United 
States *; complaints of Government interference are beside 
the point: it is the condition of the modern world—what the 
late Lord Salisbury described as “the force of the necessity 
of things ’—that is driving the industry along the difficult 
road of self-adjustment. 

In Great Britain hopeful signs of better adjustment are 
not wanting; the constitution of a joint consultative com- 
mittee, representative of both owners and miners, is an 
admirable omen. The cheering report in September of Mr. 
Burrows, chairman of the Lancashire Associated Collieries, 
showed satisfactory results during the year for the Lancashire 
central selling scheme, and indicated, assuming prices were 
maintained, an amount of some £550,000 payable to the 
constituent collieries, equivalent to a dividend of lld. a 
ton.— Speeches in the last few months by other colliery 
proprietors, while deprecating compulsory amalgamation, 
have held out encouraging prospects for central selling, even 
for voluntary amalgamation, and not least for a more con- 
ciliatory and co-operative spirit throughout the industry 
generally.t 

MonTaGuE BaRLow. 


* Space does not permit of reference to the German coalfields, where 
organization on elaborate lines has long been in force. 

t The Times, September 19th ; Colliery Guardian, September 25th, 1936. 

t Annual meeting, Sheepbridge Coal & Iron Company, The Times, 
September 29th, and of Manvers Main Collieries, The Times, September 30th, 
1936. 
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HAS GERMANY A POLICY ? 


THE German philosopher P. Lagarde called Bismarckism 
“the mortal sickness of the German people.” With what 
reason ? Had Germany not the right to realize her unity, 
as Italy had done, and to create an army equal to the task 
of defending herself against Asia and to protect all her open 
frontiers ? Surely. But there are rights that had better 
not be used. A nation situated in the centre of a great 
continent and dependent on the whole world for the sale of 
products of highly developed and highly specialized industry 
—industry based on centuries of scientific effort—should 
follow a constructive policy in self defence and become a 
centre of co-operation ; otherwise such a nation will provoke 
enmity on the part of her menaced neighbours, and will 
create a general state of distrust. This will result in the 
closing of frontiers, and in the final destruction of the world- 
market which is the very basis of its existence. 

It was just this fate that overtook Germany-—as the 
consequence of the false policy followed after her adoption 
of the Prussian cult of blood andiron. Bismarck inaugurated 
this policy, which was contrary to the whole spirit of German 
history and to all the vital conditions of her position in the 
world. The Ship’s Cemetery was the title of an article 
describing the great harbour of Hamburg after two years 
of nationalist policy—the symbol of the tragic decay of a 
great people and of their world-wide trade in consequence of 
a radically wrong policy. In the middle ages Germany had 
been the secular basis of the unity of Europe, the great bridge 
between the West and the East, the North and the South ; 
until the rise of Prince Bismarck German genius produced 
those universal ideas which were the spiritual foundation of 
that unifying mission and policy. Before his day Germany 
defended her frontiers not by means of a big army, but by a 
federative union with the Slav world ; Austria was formerly 
the seat of a great federal system which guaranteed European 
peace incomparably better than anything in our own day. 
Unhappily the present-day heirs of that tradition, which 
assured Germanc-Slav co-operation, are not capable of 
understanding the profound political realism embodied in 
that old system: they have abandoned themselves to a 
centrifugal nationalism which eliminates that sound inter- 
national organization and replaces it by international anarchy. 
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From the moment of the disappearance of that federation 
and with the entering of Germany into the armed competition 
of isolated national bodies, the German people abandoned 
their own policy, and true to the spirit of their history and 
to their character—they simply accepted the Prussian war 
tradition, where policy was considered as nothing but “ the 
continuation of war by other means.” (Gneisenau wrote to 
Hardenberg: ‘“‘ What Prussia is to Germany, Germany must 
become to Europe.”) This exclusive belief in violent solutions, 
this stiff will to dominate, instead of working for compromise 
and understanding, finally resulted in the creating of a 
political mentality hindering any kind of stable arrangement 
and incapable of a realistic appreciation of the different 
foreign Powers, their resources and their vital needs; con- 
sequently German politics grew into the mere practice of 
ever-changing intrigue, threatening, flirting or scheming. 


In this manner William II played the Russian card 
against England, and at another time the English card 
against Russia. From the very moment when the central 
State of Europe ceased to feel itself responsible for European 
unity, it could not assure its safety otherwise than by con- 
stantly dividing and splitting up adversaries by whose united 
power it feared to be crushed, and by lying constantly in 
wait for a favourable moment to knock them down, one 
after the other. Herr Hitler is, in that respect, nothing more 
than a William II of the middle-classes ; he expresses their 
adherence to‘all the traditional idols of Prussianized Germany. 
If, therefore, one asks what is at present the actual pathway of 
German European policy, the answer must be given that 
there is no real “ orientation,” no definite aim at all, no 
coherent idea of Germany’s responsibility towards Europe, 
nor any elaborated plan of certain essential and irrevocable 
enterprises. The only fixed thing is the promptitude to 
bluntly use every opportunity for overthrowing the existing 
order of things—in Europe and in the world. 


There is, however, a general tendency to realize the 
secular Pan-Germanist dream of the union within a gigantic 
State of all German groups in Europe ; and there also remains— 
cherished by Rosenberg and his friends, but no doubt 
already abandoned by Hitler—a tendency to replace the 
former German colonies by the conquering and colonizing 
of certain Eastern territories, belonging to-day to Russia. 
And there is finally a desire to recapture all the territories 
which formerly belonged to Germany. These tendencies, 
absolutely incompatible with the new European order and 
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with the existence of the new States, created by the peace 
treaties, can never be realized without war—and that is 
just the reason why Hitler has laid such an enormous stress 
on the rebuilding and on the enlargement of German military 
power. 


But though there is a general readiness to risk a new 
European disaster for the sake of the general German aspira- 
tions mentioned above, there is absolutely no clear and definite 
plan as to how to proceed to accomplish these aims. On the 
contrary, concerning all kinds of practical issues, very great 
differences of opinion prevail between the leaders of the 
Reichswehr and the Nazis. These differences largely con- 
tribute to the completely chaotic character of present political 
thought in Germany. Reliable information concerning Hitler’s 
oscillating attitude towards the Eastern questions prove this 
very clearly. The Reichswehr is so strongly opposed to every 
military adventure directed against Russia that Hitler seems 
to have been compelled to abandon his former project of 
conquering and colonizing Russian territories. This project 
has apparently been replaced by another which has the 
advantage of being in harmony with the oldest Prussian 
tradition. Hitler now wants to reconquer, if the international 
situation is favourable, all the provinces which the treaty 
of Versailles gave to Poland. The Nazi intrigues organized 
at Danzig are only an attempt to provoke Poland into sending 
one day some two or three divisions to defend the Polish 
rights there. This would be the moment and the pretext 
waited for by the Reichswehr in order to over-run former 
Prussian territories and to seize all that had been given over 
to Poland as the result of Germany’s defeat. Afterwards the 
whole Polish population would be evacuated just as the 
Greek population in Asia Minor was evacuated and sent 
back to Greece. Without this project in view, the whole 
Nazi action at Danzig would have no sense, for everybody 
who knows that region well knows also that Danzig and 
the Polish Corridor would starve if they were cut off from 
the Polish ‘‘ Hinterland.” The ripening of this plan has been 
fostered by the growing economic embarrassments of the 
new German “ Autarchy.” The ancient Eastern provinces 
seem indispensable for the resolution of the agricultural 
question of the country. It may be that the planned under- 
taking against Poland will be prepared for by the occupation 
of the ancient “‘ Baltic Provinces ” in order to give Germany 
a military position which would enable her simply to crush 
the Poles. In any case, the long-expected blow in the East, 
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destined to repair the German losses in the East and to 
indemnify Germany for the refusal of this restitution of her 
colonies and for the postponement of the annexing of Austria, 
will inevitably come. But the whole Eastern programme of 
Hitler has had to be changed since the return of General Seekt, 
for the Russophile tendency in the Reichswehr has been 
greatly strengthened, many personal relationships between 
Prussian Generals and high Russian officers have been main- 
tained in spite of Hitler’s violent attacks against Bolshevism. 
These relations are based on the secular traditions of Prusso- 
Russian friendship, and the day may come when the reaction 
of a large part of French and English opinion against the 
French pact with the Soviets will push Russia anew into the 
arms of Germany, and this is all the more probable because 
the renewal of the Franco-Polish alliance, consequent on 
Hitler’s new attitude towards Poland, must inevitably compel 
Germany to a revision of her relations with Russia. 

But there is still another reason which must help to bring 
the two countries together again; this is the simple fact 
that in spite of the very different origin of their social organiza- 
tion, the evolution of Germany and Russia is converging 
more and more in the same direction. What is Bolshevism 
other than the totalitarian State, applied to economics, 
supressing more and more all individual rights and interests 
in favour of the great national collective enterprise ? The 
more the military point of view succeeds in Germany in 
completely eliminating all other points of view, the more 
Nazism will become a form of National Bolshevism, even 
more logical than the Russian system, which is compelled to 
reckon with certain strong individualistic tendencies among 
Russian peasants. In any case, the two systems slowly 
tend to resemble each other as State Capitalism, and it will 
be very difficult in the end to make a clear distinction between 
the Prussian State Machinery and Russian “ Collectivism.” 
This convergence of two different evolutions towards the 
Totalitarian State must lead to a solidarity in their inter- 
national policy. The Prussian Generals think that this future 
collaboration which they foresee will finally result in a 
Prussian penetration and absorption of the Russian world, 
in the same way in which the Japanese think of their infiltra- 
tion into China. In both cases the infiltration may become 
mutual and create two quite new worlds and politics. In 
any case the Prussian spirit will absorb or at least penetrate 
the Russian world, as it has penetrated the German world— 
Bolshevism itself is to a great extent a logical product of 
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Prussianism, as Spengler showed in his writings. The moment 
will come when the occidental world, based on the respect 
of the human personality, and the Prusso-Russian world, 
based on collective mechanism, will run against each other 
in a new gigantic battle on the ‘“‘ Catalaunic fields,” as Kaul- 
bach painted the scene in his famous picture in the Berlin 
National Gallery. In this battle, Italy must be on the side of 
the occidental world. 


It is certainly to-day extremely difficult to prophecy. 
For the fact cannot be absolutely excluded that the profound 
transformations which are going on in Russia may hinder 
such a collaboration, leaving Nazi Germany as the only wholly 
Bolshevist country in Europe. But if Stalin’s tendency is 
overcome or paralysed by the third Internationale, a future 
Germano-Russian collaboration is probable. 


There is a very strong desire in many English and French 
circles to prevent such a turning of Germany towards the 
Eastern world and to make every kind of concession in order 
to win her for co-operation with the Occident. This will 
only be possible at the price of colonies and credits. But 
even if these conditions are fulfilled, what will prevent Ger- 
many from considering any engagements as scraps of paper 
and from realizing her Eastern programme with all the added 
growth given her by fresh concessions ? It is most desirable 
that the representatives of the Western world should pay 
attention to the warnings of a true German whose previsions 
have been surpassed by reality, and who knows that nothing 
in the world but superior power will be able to stop the 

madness of the present masters of Germany for unlimited 
expansion and domination. A firm and powerful resistance 
to these aspirations will be in the deepest interest of the 
misled German people themselves. Certainly, the way pursued 
at this moment by Italy, that is to say: Concessions for 
exploitation in Abyssinia given to German industrial and 
financial groups, might also be given within the French 
and the British colonies. But if Hitler uses all the products 
of such exploitation only for unlimited rearmament, so as 
to be able one day to declare war against the British Empire 
in order to have her colonies—who would not afterwards say 
that such kind of concessions made to a fully unscrupulous 
enemy without any serious guarantee had been mere suicide 
and abdication ? 


During the last few years people outside of Germany 
have asked: “ What will Germany do?” To-day one can 
answer: In spite of her enormous display of will-power in 
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all branches of her activities, she has no definite political will, 
she begins to feel, as it has happened in Italy, where Mussolini 
has three times overstrained and overdrawn the resources of 
a people having no raw materials in their country, that she 
has been pushed and spurred into an undertaking which is 
doomed to a terrible failure and collapse because she did not 
take into account the full weight of the European realities 
which stand against this enterprise. 

In that sense the high-worded Germano-Italian entente 
and proclamation is, to those who are not blinded by 
outward appearances, only the song of two nations in difficulties. 

The hour is therefore at hand when the question, 
‘What does Germany mean to do?” must be replaced by 
the other question: ‘‘ What is Europe going to do in the 
presence of a Germany which may be led, by the pressure of her 
difficulties, to throw herself into desperate enterprises in 
Eastern Europe ?”’ Where is the Statesman able to talk to this 
Germany of to-day in the stern and concise manner which 
alone her leaders understand, of the indispensable conditions 
under which she might be saved and of how a new European 
catastrophe might be avoided ? 

F. W. ForRsTER. 


POEM 


(Reprinted from THE NATIONAL REVIEW, September, 1896.) 


OUTSIDE THE CROWD 


To sit on History in an easy chair, 

Still rivalling the wild horses by whom ’twas writ ! 
Sure, this beseems a race of laggard wit, 
Unwarned by those plain letters scrawled on air. 
If more than hands’ and armsful be our share, 
Snatch we for substance we see vapours flit. 

Have we not heard derision infinite 

When old men play the youth to chase the snare ? 
Let us be belted athletes, matched for foes, 

Or stand aloof, the great Benevolent, 

The Lord of Lands no Robber-birds annex, 
Where Justice holds the scales with pure intent ; 
Armed to support her sword—lest we compose 
That Chapter for the historic word on Wrecks. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF A COMING CONFLICT 
IN EUROPE 


Ir is sometimes said that the predictions of the military 
expert are invariably falsified by the event, but the statement 
must be taken with qualification. Kitchener, in 1914, 
successfully predicted the general outline of the Great War, 
and I could quote one or two officers who had reached similar 
conclusions quite independently. The German, Liman von 
Sanders, and the English Admiral Jackson, dealing with the 
Dardanelles venture independently, and from entirely opposed 
standpoints, reached conclusions paralleling one another to 
a most amazing degree. In the famous article on The German 
Plan of Campaign Against France, by “‘ Y,” published in a 
popular monthly, September, 1911, the author was successful 
in plotting out the open moves of the 1914 campaign, whilst 
naval readers of this journal will possibly recall the brilliant 
series of articles by ‘‘ Black Joke” which appeared in the, 
now unhappily defunct, United Service Magazine, two or 
three years before the War. ‘ Black Joke’s”’ destructive 
criticisms against the design of our battle-cruisers are almost 
unknown to the general public, but the Battle of Jutland 
proved his case up to the hilt. 

The type of expert whose confident predictions are usually 
blown into thin air by the first shock of battle is almost 
invariably the ‘‘ popular” expert, who draws his conclusions 
almost entirely from books and small scale maps, and who 
is lacking in personal, practical, experience of command in 
the field on any scale worth talking about. This is a type 
which shows a predilection for “ going up in the air” over 
some pet panacea for swift and painless victory, and which 
resorts to newspaper agitation to foist this particular recipé 
upon Government. Where corrective means have been 
lacking, it is a type of expert which has again and again 
brought disaster upon this country. The Captain and R 101 
were both built as a result of newspaper agitation fostered 
by “‘ book ” experts ; both experiments ended in tragedy. 

The present military situation in Europe may be boiled 
down into the problem : What is going to happen if Germany, 
with a population of 70,000,000, highly organised for war 
under a military dictatorship, makes a sudden attack upon 
France, with a population of 40,000,000, suffering from all the 
military disadvantages inherent in a democracy? Italy, as 
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in 1914, and at least at the outset, may be expected to remain 
neutral. It would by no means suit Mussolini to see Hitler 
smash France, with the result of leaving Italy isolated against 
a victorious Germany ; on the other hand, the estrangement 
due to the “ sanctions ” policy has by no means passed away, 
and there are other points of friction between the two great 
Latin States. Mussolini, under these circumstances, may be 
expected to try to exercise a moderating réle and, should 
war break out, to resign himself to watchful waiting. An 
attempt to restore the ‘“‘ Stresa Front ”’ is purely utopian. 

Russia no longer has any frontier contiguous with Ger- 
many; Poland, Lithuania, Esthonia, Lettland, would all be 
very unwilling to see Russian troops within their territories, 
and if put to choose between them, would probably choose 
Germans as the lesser of two evils. It is useless to be under 
any illusions as to this. It has been suggested, particularly 
by Mr. Winston Churchill, that Germany, having reoccupied 
the demititarised zone, will build a great line of fortifications 
across this, with the idea of acting on the defensive in the 
West and offensively in the East and South-East. But it 
would suit Germany’s book definitely better to keep the 
border states, Poland, Lettland, Lithuania, etc., as a barrier 
between herself and Russia. Then, any violation of their 
neutrality by Russia, would bring them into the war solidly 
on her side in sheer self-defence, and, short of that, any 
Russian participation would be limited to air force or naval 
forces at present non-existent. An offensive south-eastwards 
against Austria would automatically bring Italy into the 
field, and would have to be avoided. Thus, the much-talked- 
of eastwards offensive would be limited to an attack on 
Czechoslovakia, which would be entirely isolated. It may 
be stressed, moreover, that even if Germany started the war 
with a great eastern offensive, and occupied the whole of 
Poland, Lithuania, etc., her military position would still be 
much worse than in 1914, when she had Austria-Hungary 
as an ally, and, in consequence, entire control over most 
of Central Europe. To secure this very doubtful advantage, 
however, she would have sacrificed the chance of smashing 
France before England was ready. 

These considerations lead me to the conclusion that, if 
war comes, Germany will seek again, as in 1914 and 1918, 
to knock out France by a fierce and overwhelming offensive. 
To do this is her only real chance of victory. 

Is there any probability that such an effort can be 
successful ? Under present day circumstances I should 
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say that the odds are very heavily on Germany. To get 
swift, overwhelming and decisive success in war one must 
start with some element of overwhelming and decisive 
superiority. In 1914 Germany had by no means exploited 
to the full her superiority in man-power. She could have 
started the War with a superiority in mobile military forma- 
tions of seven to four. But she was squandering money 
upon a useless fleet, with the result that no funds were avail- 
able to provide these formations. As a further result the 
Battle of the Marne, the turning-point of the War, was 
fought by some 72 German divisions against some 78 allied. 
Given anything like equality in the factors of leadership, 
training, equipment, stalemate was inevitable. But we 
cannot gamble upon Germany’s being obliging enough to 
repeat the errors made in 1914, and the decades previous. 
To-day we have not to deal with a Kaiser and a court- 
camarilla around him, but with a ruthlessly efficient military 
dictatorship possessed of greater control over the national 
resources than any preceding German Government. It 
seems wiser to assume that the attack, when it comes, will 
be made with whole-hearted energy and with cool-headed, 
relentless exploitation of every resource of military power. 
Nor would it be wise to put too much faith in the French 
fortified frontier, or in such high-sounding catch-phrases as 
“forcing the enemy to attack” or “the increased power 
given by modern weapons to the defence.” Fortified lines 
have been broken repeatedly in war, an experience likely 
to be repeated in the future. The people who talk about 
the “increased power given by modern weapons to the 
defensive’ completely forget the fashion in which Belgian 
fortresses such as Wavre, Liége, Namur, and Antwerp, fell 
like so many houses of cards to improved means of attack. 
The stalemate on the West Front was due less to weapons 
than to the existence of a sort of general balance between 
the contending armies in such factors as leadership, training, 
equipment. When this balance was absent, as in the cam- 
paigns of Tannenberg, and in 1918 on the West Front, 
there was no stalemate; the success of the attack was 
immediate and overwhelming. 


I am led to the conclusion that the crisis of the coming 
war, if it comes at all, will occur in the first two months 
from the outbreak of hostilities, and that we must envisage 
circumstances in which nothing less than a promise of effective 
support to be given within, at most, not more than three 
months from the outbreak of war, will be able to keep the 
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French army going. How are we to provide help upon the 
scale needed, and within the limited time at disposal ? 
Many people, by no means air-fanatics, will answer, by 
a greatly increased Air Force. Our Expeditionary Force 
is admittedly too small to affect the issue decisively. Govern- 
ment will not hear of introducing conscription in peace, 
To raise new armies would need a minimum of nine months. 
An increased Air Force is the only practical solution. It 
seems worth while to go into these arguments more carefully. 


The strength of the Air Force capable of interposing 
decisively in a Franco-German War may be estimated at a 
minimum of 10,000 first line machines. The Economist, in 
a recent article, calculated the cost of building and main- 
taining 100 aircraft as equal to the cost for a single first-class 
battleship. Our present Air Estimates total some £85,000,000 
for a strength of some 2,000 first line machines, and a personnel 
of 55,000. Thus 10,000 first line machines would mean 
Air Estimates exceeding £400,000,000 annually, and a 
personnel of at least 275,000. In reality, however, such an 
expansion would mean an utterly disproportionate increase 
in aerodromes, and in the personnel for these, thus the total 
personnel increase would be near 400,000. How it is 
proposed to raise this personnel without conscription in 
times of peace, and what Government can be contemplated 
as ready to shoulder Air Estimates to the tune of 
£400,000,000 ? 

Passing this, there emerges the vital question: What is 
our 10,000 strong Air Force actually going to do to help the 
French, assuming we are the proud possessors of the creature ? 
Is it to be a question of bombing German towns, traffic 
communications, and industrial centres—of ‘“‘ paralysing 
the enemy’s nervous system ?” to use the popular jargon. 
This is a programme which sounds very attractive, but which 
bristles with difficulties once one begins to consider its practical 
application. First of all, flying in time of peace needs an 
elaborate paraphernalia of beacons, directional wireless 
stations, etc. But in time of war these things are going to 
be absent; on the contrary, “jamming” is going to be 
resorted to, to throw wireless directional signals out of gear. 
Merely to find a city like Berlin, darkened with the express 
purpose of making things difficult for the attack, and with 
landmarks carefully blotted out by artificial fog, with the same 
amiable intention, is not going to be at all simple. And 
when we have found it, the attack is going to be delivered 
against a population drilled to anti-air-raid precautions, 
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lavishly equipped with gas-proof and bomb-proof shelters. 
The chance of doing anything particularly demoralising to 
the enemy does not strike a balanced observer as. particularly 
rosy. But the essence of the thing is that the aeroplane, in 
this particular connection, is fundamentally the weapon of 
shock tactics. To bomb his target the airman must first 
get on top of it; to get on top of it he must first run the 
gauntlet of enemy fire against which he can make no sort of 
retaliation. The problem of whether the airman can run 
this gauntlet depends entirely upon whether the gunner 
can be provided with means of ranging efficiently upon his 
target. If the gunner has such means, and has the skill to 
use them, the problem becomes analogous to that of cavalry 
charging infantry or of destroyers seeking to torpedo a 
battleship. Up to two or three years ago, despite develop- 
ments in A.A. gunnery, the odds were still in favour of the 
airman, who could make his attack on a misty or cloudy 
night, or under cover of artificial fog, in which case the 
searchlight could not pick him up, the gunner could not see 
his target, and had no means of ranging upon it. But the 
latest type of German F.L.A.K. (Fleugzugsabwehr kanone) 
has not only a very efficient sound-ranging apparatus but 
a sighting apparatus working on the principle of the ultra- 
violet ray. Ranging by these means may be compared to 
throwing forward an invisible feeler which sweeps a certain 
are and, once it has felt the aircraft, telegraphs instantaneously 
the data necessary to predict the airman’s position at the 
time when the shell will reach him. Of course, it is still an 
imperfect system. The ray only works within a limited 
radius; the airman can throw it off by climbing, diving, or 
zigzagging, in the same fashion that he can throw off a search- 
light, with the important difference, however, that whereas 
the airman knows when the searchlight has spotted him, he 
does not know when he has been caught by the ray. In fact, 
his first warning as to this will be when the salvoes begin to 
whizz about him. ‘Anyhow, it is a development which has 
completely upset the balance between attack and defence 
as concerns the air-bombing of great cities or industrial 
centres. To give complete security is purely a matter of 
having a sufficiency of guns, sighting apparatus, and of trained 
personnel available. Consider this: 10,000 A.A. guns with 
the necessary sighting apparatus cost only a fraction of the 
cost of 10,000 aircraft, they can be manufactured much more 
rapidly than these aircraft, the personnel to handle them can 
be trained much more rapidly than flying personnel, the 
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personnel required is also much less numerous, say 120,000 
men. These guns distributed around great industrial centres 
are going to make attack desperately dangerous. You can 
plot the air around your city into an imaginary square or 
circle, and you can cut up each face of this square or each 
segment of this circle into imaginary air-cubes, each registered 
and numbered, and you have the absolute certainty that 
whenever he attacks, or however he attacks, your airman 
must pass through one or other of your registered and num- 
bered cubes. You can arrange your guns, provided you have 
enough of them, so that every cube can be swept by the fire 
of several batteries, and you can guard against zigzagging, 
diving, or climbing, by using synchronised bursts of fire, 
i.e., you fire simultaneously not only at the point “ predicted ” 
but above, below, and on each side. Where’s the chance of 
the attack getting through ? I may stress the fact that the 
blotting out of great cities by air attack will never 
materialise at all, or that if they do they will be beaten off 
with such severe loss that no government will be inclined 
to repeat them. 


If we rule out bombing attacks on German cities, how is 
our 10,000 strong Air Force going to help the French? 
Reconnaissance flights? Artillery observation? 10,000 
machines are an absurdly large force for such comparatively 
modest functions. Bombing or machine-gunning German 
infantry ? But, if you touch the principle of the thing 
is there any great difference between being bombed or 
machine-gunned from the air, and being pelted with shell 
and shrapnel from guns? If our airman catch German 
infantry or artillery or transport on the march there’s not a 
shadow of doubt about it, they’re going to make themselves 
most damnably unpleasant to the enemy. But doesn’t the 
same thing apply to guns catching the enemy in the same 
unfavourable plight ? And is there any bright prospect of 
the enemy being kind enough to let himself be caught in this 
particular fashion by airmen? As to the chances of airmen 
bombing well-trenched and resolute infantry out of any 
position, think of our terrific artillery bombardments on the 
Somme and at Paschendaele. The enemy first of all took 
refuge in deep dug-outs, and left these only when the artillery 
fire lifting announced infantry attack to be at hand, then he 
took refuge in organised shell-hole defences, then he started 
the use of “pill-boxes.” With modern labour-saving 
machinery used for the defence, “ pill-boxes ” can be thrown 
up with amazing speed, supplies can be brought up under 
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cover of darkness. Where is the chance of aircraft driving 
infantry from any such lines of defence unless themselves 
supported by infantry and artillery, i.e., by a numerous, 
highly-trained, and well-equipped army ? 


In reaching the conclusion that not even a very greatly 
expanded British Air Force could give much real help to the 
French, I am conscious of being opposed to the theories of 
some of our most “ advanced ” thinkers. But these doctrines 
are theories, with little genuine war experience behind 
them. In these things there can be nothing more 
utterly vicious than to reason from the weapon to the com- 
munity, instead of vice versa. It is the community which 
creates weapons, and not weapons which create the com- 
munity. To postulate that air-attack is unbeatable is to 
postulate that the part is greater than the whole, for it is to 
postulate that all the social knowledge and research which 
have gone to create the aeroplane is going to be helpless. 
Any such assumption is contrary to every principle of 
reasoned observation, or of common sense. In comparison 
with railways and motor-ways the work done in peace-time 
by aircraft, whether for passenger-traffic or freightage, 
is the merest pin-point. Now consider the facts of 
natural history. Flying, if new to man, is old in the animal 
kingdom ; in the matter of pouncing upon a tiger’s back, 
clawing away its spinal cord, the eagle ought to have 
advantages analogous to those claimed for air-attack on 
fleets, cities, armies. In other words, it should be the bird 
of prey, and not the beast of prey, which should loom in folk- 
lore as something ominous and malignant. In real life, as 
everyone knows, the eagle will dive down on a small animal, 
a kid or a rabbit, but it will not trust itself near a big animal 
with great muscular strength, sharp teeth and claws. The 
albatross will dive down upon a small fish, but you don’t 
catch an albatross ready to tackle a shark. I suggest that in 
real war it will be quickly found that the part played by air- 
craft will be proportionate to their peace-time economic 
activities, and analogous to that played by the bird of prey 
as compared with the beast of prey. Aircraft will be capable 
of tackling a merchant-ship or a small unarmoured warship, 
but will keep at a very respectful distance from a battleship 
or a big cruiser; on land they will be capable of acting as 
“eyes and ears” of attacking columns caught on the march, 
etc, But, at the risk of being called a lunatic, I predict that 
this will about end their sphere of genuine usefulness. 


The military situation being what it is, we return to the 
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issue. On the assumption that the opening phases of: the 
German attack are successful, what are our best means of 
giving prompt and effective help to the French ? 

I may start by quoting a passage from Winston Churchill’s 
World Crisis :— 

I was about to go to bed when a long cipher telegram arrived from 
the Prime Minister. Mr. Lloyd-George repeated the message he had 
that day sent to President Wilson, appealing for the despatch of 
American troops on the largest possible scale, whether formed in 
divisions, or in the smallest formations, or even as drafts to British 
units. 

America’s reply was generous and effective ; the carefully 
worked out plans of her own General Staff for the raising of 
a national army were thrown into the waste-paper basket ; 
her troops were rushed pell-mell to Europe to be wedged 
into French and British formations. The first crisis over, 
they were gradually extricated, and by the Armistice, 
American armies had been created totalling 24 divisions. 

By December, 1914, twenty-two Territorial battalions 
were serving, wedged into Regular brigades. At Kitchener’s 
instigation they were extricated from these subsequently, 
and formed into two Territorial divisions. 

In an article in this Review on The Raising of the New 
Armies I ventured to suggest the rough outlines of a scheme 
for raising 39 new divisions, but we must face the prospect 
that events may move at a faster pace than is pleasant to 
contemplate, and that we may be obliged to rush troops to 
France before they have reached the standard of training 
necessary to work by divisions or even by brigades. In 1866 
the Prussians won the Seven Weeks War, but this was because 
the Austrian Government of the day had no stomach to go 
on fighting, not from any purely military reason. In 1870, 
when the Germans started with an overwhelming superiority 
in numbers, leadership, and artillery material, they needed 
six months to crush France. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that help given in the fourth month of the war would not 
be too late to be effective, provided that the French know 
that they can count upon it, and are stimulated by the 
presence of our existing Expeditionary Force, plus divisions 
from India. 

After three months of intensive training, a battalion 
ought to be able to hold its ground if wedged in between 
seasoned formations. The London Scottish had less than 
this when they took part in the Battle of Messines. I suggest, 
therefore that although we must start with a well thought-out 
and well co-ordinated scheme for raising a national army 
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upon the largest possible scale and in the shortest possible 
time, we should have an alternative scheme up our sleeves 
to meet a sudden emergency, should this be forced upon us. 
If the proposals put forward in my last article were to be 
accepted we should start a war with our existing four divisions 
of the Expeditionary Force, plus, possibly, four Special 
Reserve divisions, to which would be added within six weeks 
or so four divisions from India, a total of eight to twelve. 
Should things go badly and necessitate an urgent call, the 
equivalent of seven to eight Territorial divisions could be 
grafted on to the existing B.E.F., and wedged into Regular 
formations by battalions and batteries after eight weeks of 
intensive training, bringing the total available up to the 
equivalent of fifteen to twenty divisions. The exact total 
depends upon whether the suggested four Special Reserve 
divisions would be available, and upon how many Territorial 
troops we should need to take over garrison work in Egypt, 
India, and the Mediterranean. Fifteen divisions would 
certainly represent the minimum number that would be 
actually visible, to which could be added, at a pinch, a certain 
number of Dominion troops. 


An expansion, additional to this, if urgently needed, 
would have to be provided by drawing upon the proposed 
39 Second Line Territorial divisions to be embodied sub- 
sequently to the outbreak of war, but to exist in peace in the 
form of cadres. This expansion to be based upon the principle 
that Second Line Territorial units, after three months of 
intensive training, and as a temporary measure to meet a 
sudden crisis, should be wedged direct into the French Army 
on the basis either of one British Brigade (four battalions) 
to two French regiments (six battalions) or of one British 
battalion to act as a fourth battalion to each French regiment. 
Mechanisation has simplified the onerous need of training 
drivers for the artillery, the elements of gun-drill are not 
difficult in themselves. It is to be anticipated, therefore, 
that with the help of French artillery experts, a certain 
number of artillery units could also be employed quite usefully 
with the French Army, thus giving us the means of making 
a reinforcement equivalent to fifteen to twenty-four divisions 
in the fourth month of the war, a total reinforcement of from 
30 to 44 divisions. 


Nobody will pretend that an army made up of such 
hastily trained and heterogeneous elements would be capable 
of mounting an offensive with the vigour and intensity of the 
Germans, but if it is to be a case of holding an entrenched line 
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the flanks of which would rest on Switzerland and the sea, 
it ought to be capable of doing the job successfully. It must 
never be forgotten that the weakest elements of any hastily 
improvised army are to be found in the staff work. Under 
the scheme suggested, however, the bulk of the staff work 
in mounting counter-attacks, or in providing for large scale 
movement, would be done by French Staff Officers, who 
are supposed to be specialists in their own sphere ; the tasks 
devolving upon our own hastily raised formations would 
be comparatively simple and straightforward. The stimu- 
lating effect upon the moral of the French Army in 
having British troops visible, and to hand, can scarcely be 
exaggerated. 

I am acutely conscious that any proposal for integral 
co-operation with the French Army in the fashion indicated 
will be regarded with dreadful disfavour by our own army. 
But my answer runs in Kitchener’s words, ““ We must make 
war not as we should like to, but as we must.’’ Which is best: 
to win a war by doing something which is unpleasant and 
hurtful to our feelings, or to lose it by standing out for our 
own dignity? The Americans, in 1918, showed great 
generosity. Is it too much to suggest that the British Army, 
if faced by an analogous crisis, should show equal generosity ? 
The crisis over, our troops can be extricated and revert to 
their own divisional organisations, in the same fashion as 
was done by the Americans. 

For the proposed amalgam, however, to work really well, 
three things are necessary : 

1. An interchange of officers between the French and 
British Armies on a much greater scale than at present. I 
emphasized in my proposal for the 39 Second Line Territorial 
divisions the importance of earmarking officers beforehand 
to act as adjutants for the new units. It would represent a 
tremendous step in advance if these officers could be attached 
for a few months training with French units. It would give 
them knowledge of the French language, mentality, and 
way of doing things, and remove an endless source of discord 
and friction. No one who knows the French Army will have 
any doubt as to the cordial reception which would be given. 

2. Our training programme for the new units must be 
based from the outset upon an all-round scheme. I have in 
mind what happened to the London Scottish. This unit, a 
Territorial formation, was part of a London Territorial 
Division, the G.O.C. of which, pardonably enough, thought 
that he would have six months in which to train his men, 
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and started with a carefully worked out scheme in which, of 
course, the simplest elements were taught first. The London 
Scottish were still in the throes of squad drill when, in answer 
to an urgent call, they were sent to France and took part 
in the battle of Messines after having had scarcely any 
opportunity of getting field training. Our training system 
for the new units must thus envisage the possibility that they 
may suddenly be called upon to fight. 


3. In 1918 the American help was effective because America 
was able to draw upon the highly organised British and French 
munitions industries to arm and equip her new levies. Pro- 
longed delays in the deliveries of arms, uniforms, and equip- 
ment, as happened with our own New Armies, would have 
meant that the American help would have perished still-born. 
The same thing applies to our proposed amalgam. For it 
to be effective postulates the provision of mobilisation stores, 
reserve supplies of guns, machine guns, rifles on a far greater 
scale than are at present available. We cannot afford to 
gamble too much upon that blessed phrase Industrial Mobilisa- 
tion. All sorts of things can happen to throw deliveries 
out of gear. The only safe thing is to have all these stocks 
ready in hand to be served out immediately. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the proposals 
here put forward are at best a palliative, and in no sense a 
cure. The only real cure for our military ailments would 
be the immediate introduction of conscription. In com- 
parison with the fantastic figures needed for the expansion 
of our Air Force to 10,000 machines, and the probability 
that we should in any case be forced back upon conscription 
to provide the personnel needed, the introduction of military 
conscription would not need an addition of more than 
£7,000,000 upon our existing Army Estimates, plus a special 
grant of, say, £30,000,000 to provide extra guns, rifles, 
machine guns, tanks, stores. With six months colour service 
we could train, for this sum 200,000 men a year, double or 
triple the number of existing Territorial divisions ; provide, 
within three or four years, the means of immediately rein- 
forcing France with an army on a scale decisively to affect 
the issue. It is not special pleading, but obvious common 
sense when I stress that to take such measures would be the 
strongest guarantee for peace. The chances of a successful 
break-through upon the West Front against the combined 
Franco-British armies would be so very thin that no German 
Government in its senses would feel inclined to risk it. France, 
assured of effective British military support, could afford to 
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make concessions to Germany; Great Britain, once assured 
that any concessions would not be made merely the pretext 
for new demands, could also afford to take generous views 
on points of antagonism with Germany. The general 
prospects of a European settlement would be enhanced 
instead of hindered by the evidence of our own determination 
neither to desert France nor to submit to bullying. 

But, as in 1914, the military weakness of the British Army 
is a most potent source of discord and unrest to all Europe. 
Useless to talk about collective security so long as Germany 
feels that every month and every year which slips past is 
putting France more and more at her mercy ; it is a state of 
affairs which is a standing temptation to the present German 
Government to crash its fist upon the table, and a danger 
to all mankind. 


VictoR WALLACE GERMAINS. 


LONDON LORE 


In early London nicknames stuck, and a tumbledown tavern 
in Cheap was known as the Brokenseld. The customers 
were what might be expected, for in 1325 a quarrel among 
them resulted in one being stabbed to death. The landlord, 
Francus atte Brokenseld, was no more law-abiding, refusing 
to keep his cellar door open so the customers could see whence 
their wine was drawn, and the proprietor himself, Adam de 
Stretton, forfeited it in 1333 on account of some crime or 
other. 

It was still a tavern in 1361, but by 1412 had become a 
sheriff's compter. The post outside its gate, to which felons 
were chained, and known as the “ Post of Reformation,” 
remained for many years, and Machyn relates that in 1553 
two men were whipped there “for seeing visions.” After 
1452, when Thomas Beaumond left the house to the Salters’ 
Company, the old name seems to have died out, perhaps 
because it became more respectable. 

The Brokenseld is now a tailor’s shop, number 51, 
Cheapside. 


C. P. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


PaciFic SHIPPING 

THE last month at the Antipodes has been an exceptionally 
full one, but there is no question that the introduction of a 
permissive Bill in the New Zealand Parliament to close 
Australian-New Zealand traffic to the ships of nations that 
discriminate against British shipping, is the most important 
event. For several years British vessels plying between 
Australasian ports and San Francisco have been handicapped 
by the United States law that prohibits them from carrying 
freight and passengers on the Honolulu-’Frisco stage. A 
few years ago United States shipping interests set out to 
capture the Pacific trade entirely by securing large subsidies 
for their vessels from the Federal Government. Of two 
British lines that for over a quarter of a century have main- 
tained regular services between Australia, New Zealand, 
San Francisco, and Vancouver, one has already been forced 
to announce its early withdrawal from the fray. Therefore 
the decision of the New Zealand Government, to be promul- 
gated in conjunction with similar Australian legislation, 
comes not a moment too soon. Direct action will not be 
taken until the United States Government has had an 
opportunity to discuss the matter; and I understand that 
the word of the British Government is also awaited. 
But the challenge has been delivered at last, and it is now 
hoped that the British Pacific lines, so important for strategic 
reasons alone, may have a new lease of life. 


A YEAR OF LABOUR 

So we may congratulate New Zealand’s pioneer Labour 
Government, the first in the history of the British Empire 
to command a full Parliamentary majority, whose first year 
of office expires thus notably this month. Mr. M. J. Savage 
and his colleagues have the virtue of decisiveness if nothing 
else. Their Parliamentary record during the last year is an 
example to other British administrations. In a few months’ 
actual sitting time they have initiated a programme of 
social and economic innovation that has no parallel in British 
experience. To the State has been transferred the control 
of credit, labour, industry, agriculture, overseas marketing, 
transport, prices of many commodities, and broadcasting. 
New Zealand is now in for a Socialistic experiment that will 
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make or mar its fortunes in the next few years. Despite the 
reactionary views that I have acquired during a long sojourn 
at the Antipodes, I would be disposed to get excited over 
this revolutionary legislation did I not know that it is based 
on fundamentally unsound economics. It is the old story 
over again. The Labour people come in at a period of 
returning prosperity to make hay from the careful husbandry 
of their Conservative predecessors. They are fatally unaware 
that economic laws apply to states no less than to 
individuals. By raising the standard of living artificially 
the New Zealand Government is simply assisting the Dominion 
to live above its income. But if I know the New Zealanders 
this experiment will not last for ever. Conservative opinion 
in the Dominion has already had a great shock, and efforts 
are now being made to reorganise the Right Wing Party. 
The Rt. Hon. G. W. Forbes, the former Prime Minister, has 
resigned his position as Leader of the Party in favour of 
Mr. Adam Hamilton, formerly Postmaster-General. 


MIGRATION PROSPECTS 


For some time Australian opposition to renewed immigra- 
tion has been weakening; improved economic conditions, 
and a realisation that an island continent cannot hope to 
maintain an independent position in the comity of nations 
without adequate man-power, have brought most thinking 
Australians round to a grudging acceptance of the broader 
view. This important tendency found concrete expression 
last month when the Federal Prime Minister, Mr. Lyons, 
issued terms for a partial restoration of migration from 
Great Britain to Australia to the Premiers of the various 
States for their consideration. These suggested the admit- 
tance under safeguards of (1) relatives of persons already 
in the Commonwealth, (2) females for household labour and 
youths for farm work, (3) persons with capital of £300 if 
married, or £50 if single. It is significant in this connection 
to note that Dr. Ziele, President, and Sir Richard Linton, 
the founder of the Big Brother Movement, in a recent letter 
to The Sydney Morning Herald, declared that while there 
are many applications for boys from farmers, there is definite 
evidence that Australian boys are unwilling to accept this 
work. The letter also mentioned that at present foreign 
immigrants are exceeding British; and the newspaper, in 
comment, said clearly: ‘‘ We should bring in people of our 
own kin, tongue, and tradition.” As was to be expected, 
the Prime Minister’s suggestions and outspoken declarations 
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such as those quoted above have aroused some criticism, but 
I think I am right when I say that the country as a whole 
is behind them. It is to be hoped that suitable schemes 
will be put in operation without too much delay. 


MaRKETS AND GOVERNMENTS 

Australians are at present lamenting the disadvantages 
of a rigid constitution. A Bill to validate Commonwealth 
marketing legislation and to circumvent the Privy Council’s 
decision in the case of James versus The Commonwealth has 
now passed through all its stages in the House of Representa- 
tives, and accordingly a general referendum will be taken 
to determine whether the people of Australia are in favour 
of an addition to the Constitution. This would authorise 
the Commonwealth Government to control marketing between 
the States. At the present moment, however, it seems 
unlikely that the referendum will succeed. Labour supporters 
are against the Government’s proposals on the grounds that 
they do not go far enough—they want the Commonwealth 
to have complete control over commerce and industry, and, 
envious of New Zealand, they seek the imposition of a general 
40-hour week—while several of the States have their own 
parochial reasons to fear an extension of Commonwealth 
powers. 

Undoubtedly modern governments have their hands full. 
Australia has her vexed authoritarian problems; and now 
the furthest, most perfect Dominion, New Zealand, has her 
Labour Minister for Finance, Mr. Walter Nash, in London, 
to seek, among other things, a bilateral trade agreement 
with the United Kingdom. The New Zealand argument is 
that if the United Kingdom treats all the Dominions alike, 
all the Dominions certainly do not treat her alike, and, as 
New Zealand offers the United Kingdom the best trade 
facilities, so should she be favoured in return. Another 
argument is that under present conditions the Dominion 
would actually be better off if she were not a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, for then she would have 
unrestricted bargaining rights with the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Nash also proposes to discuss with the Government the 
operation of New Zealand’s novel guaranteed prices for 
produce scheme, and the scaling-down of interest rates on 
London loans. As Mr. Nash is a remarkably shrewd man, 
the financial brain of the new Government, it is probable 
that he will get away with substantial concessions. 
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Miss JEAN BatTENn 

The event of the month—of the year, for that matter— 
is unquestionably Miss Jean Batten’s record aeroplane flight 
from England to New Zealand in eleven days, the first solo 
flight of its kind made by man or woman, and including 
several minor records by the way. Miss Batten’s flight was 
essentially a sporting venture, but it comes opportunely at a 
time when the physical prowess of our race is under 
question to demonstrate that we can still hold first place in 
adventures of this kind. 

Test’ cricket—but I shall be poaching on the preserves 
of others if I make more than passing reference to the tour 
of the M.C.C. eleven. I have been interested, however, to 
receive assurances from Australian correspondents that the 
present visitors and their methods are likely to prove extremely 
popular with the “bank.” Their unfortunate succession 
of casualties will also go far to endear them to a public which 
is nothing if not warm-hearted. And this, I must add, hides 
no invidious irony. 

Golfers who followed with interest the English progress 
of Jim Ferrier, the Australian amateur champion, who gave 
Hector Thompson a good run for his money in the British 
amateur championship earlier this year, will learn with 
pleasure that he had a record last round of 62 in winning the 
New South Wales Close Championship at Manly last month. 
His last round, easily the most remarkable in Australian 
championship: play to date, included ten birdies and was 
ten under par! 

OBITUARY 


Last month England and Australia mourned together the 
deaths of distinguished sons, both of whom died far from 
the lands of their birth. Major-General the Hon. Sir Newton 
James Moore, K.C.M.G., a Western Australian, was Premier 
of that State in pre-War years, and latterly occupied positions 
of eminence in the political and commercial worlds at home. 
He died in a London nursing home. Admiral Sir David 
Murray Anderson, Governor of New South Wales, and a 
prominent naval man, who did remarkable work in New- 
foundland before he went to Australia this year, died in 
Sydney. Both of these men were of their country’s best, 
and, as such, their loss is grievous. 


DonaLp CowrlgE. 


« 


MURDER IN THE TOWER 


AmoncG the many strange accomplishments of King James I 
the most curious was, perhaps, his capacity for acting as a 
magnet to mysteries. Early accounts of him are biased, 
either by a Commonwealth or Restoration prejudice, but 
as the picture of the man emerges there is always a sinister 
quality lurking beneath the ludicrous or more dignified 
aspect. Those bolting, startled eyes, that shambling, rolling 
gait, those restless, unwashed hands, that clumsy, lolling 
tongue that dribbled a little, that free, familiar manner—all 
clown’s tricks to mask a subtle and dangerous mind, expressing 
itself not only in pedantic tomes and heavy treatises, but in 
acts so veiled and fantastic as to defy analysis. Who has 
ever solved the Gowrie Mystery, that tragic tale of bloody 
death ? And the Overbury Mystery offers as fascinating 
and as difficult a problem. 

The story of Sir Thomas Overbury captured the imagina- 
tion of the dramatist John Ford, who wrote a tract called 
“ Overbury’s Ghost,” now lost, and poor Savage, tramping 
the streets of London, dodging into shops to borrow pen and 
paper, wrote a tragedy, “‘ Overbury,” which brought him 
a timely £200. 

Overbury was the only person, apart from the two Princes, 
who achieved the melancholy distinction of being unofficially 
murdered in the Tower. The story is a long and involved 
one. James’s perilous and isolated boyhood had predisposed 
him early to the influence of favourites, and in 1607 a new 
and lovely young man came into prominence. Fortune 
literally flung him at the King’s feet. It was at a tilting 
match on the anniversary of the Coronation that Robert 
Carr, or Kerr, of Ferniehurst, a Scottish gentleman attending 
Lord Dingwall, some say Lord Hay, was thrown from his 
horse and broke his leg. Impressed by his beauty, James 
honoured the invalid with frequent visits, enlivening the 
long convalescence with Latin lessons, a pretty gesture of 
pedantry in love. The new favourite was soon rising in a 
blaze of splendour. But the Scottish lad was canny, and 
while James was smoothing his cheeks and his garments (in 
public), he was looking round for an “ oracle of direction ”’ 
who would cope with the great offices which were rapidly 
falling to his lot. From a crowd of sycophants he chose 
Thomas Overbury, nor was the choice entirely fortuitous. 
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Overbury was a brilliant youth who had been selected 
for patronage by Sir Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, James’s 
“ Little Beagle.” In 1601 Cecil had sent Overbury into 
Scotland on a secret mission, and he had met Carr, who was 
then an unsophisticated page. Later Carr had gone to 
France with Lord Hay and had returned, polished and 
fashionable, to delight the royal eyes. Overbury, devoured 
by ambition, had stayed at Court, and now his opportunity 
had come. He made himself indispensable to the favourite, 
who was indispensable to the King. But whereas Carr 
seems to have been comparatively modest and unassuming, 
Overbury quickly got a name for overweening pride. “ Inso- 
lent and thrasonical,’”’ “‘ witty and insolent,” “ affected with 
a kind of insolence ’’—“ insolent ” is the word which is used 
to characterise him. He had great and undoubted powers, 
himself a lesser luminary in an age which boasted its Shake- 
speare, its Jonson and its Donne. His poem, “‘ The Wife,” 
in praise of chastity, was widely read, and his “‘ Characters,” 
the first in the language, reveal not only a gift for terse, 
pithy expression, but a mind acute, observant, and richly 
stored. The mystery of his death sent up the sale of his 
works, and 19 editions were published between 1614 and 1664. 
His heady disposition, his ‘‘ insolence,”’ lost him his friends 
and cost him the regard and companionship of Jonson. 
Soon only Carr, now Viscount Rochester, stood between him 
and those he had alienated. And these included the powerful 
Howards, the-Queen and the King. ‘“‘ That fellow,” as Anne 
of Denmark called him, had deeply offended her by a piece of 
impudence at Greenwich, glossed over but not forgotten. 
In James’s breast a “‘ deep hatred ” of Overbury lay rooted, 
the central mystery, perhaps, of this strange affair. Why ? 
Some spoke of Prince Henry’s sudden death, murmuring 
ominous things and talking of retaliation. It may have been 
merely jealousy, the same relations persisting between Carr 
and Overbury as between Carr and the King. Or, remember- 
ing that one of the capital charges brought against Lord 
Rochford by Henry VIII was contempt of the royal pen, 
and bearing in mind James’s prodigious conceit, Overbury 
may have let his insolent wit play havoc with the monarch’s 
literary style. 


The Howards were another matter. They represented the 
Catholic interests. Opposed to them was the Protestant 
faction headed by Archbishop Abbot and the Earl of Pem- 
broke. The favourite’s goodwill was the goal of both parties. 
Head of the Howards was the subtle scholar Henry Howard, 
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Earl of Northampton, Lord Privy Seal, and he won over 
Carr by skilful application of the saying “‘ cherchez la femme.” 
The woman in this case was his great-niece, Frances Howard, 
daughter of Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, Lord Treasurer, 
and she was beautiful, profligate and fatal, like others of her 
race. Married at an early age to a bridegroom as young, the 
Earl of Essex, she had grown up at a luxurious and wanton 
court, an acclaimed beauty. Donne wrote poems to her 
eyes, those “ wombs of stars.” When Essex returned from 
the Continent, a man to claim his bride, her love was given 
to another, Viscount Rochester. The young Prince Henry 
had fallen victim to her loveliness, but Carr had won her 
by the aid, not only of his good looks, but by Overbury’s 
love poems and letters. She retired unwillingly to Chartley, 
and seems to have employed her time usefully in administering 
‘dope ”’ to her husband, which she obtained from the cele- 
brated astrologer and play-goer Simon Forman, by the agency 
of her confidante, pretty Mrs. Anne Turner, who introduced 
yellow starch for ruffs into England. Forman’s “ charms ” 
and her own determined lack of any soon had the desired 
effect, and rumours of alleged impotence and an impending 
divorce began to circulate. 


In the meantime, the enamoured Rochester was alarming 
Overbury by talking of marriage. Sir Thomas, as he was 
now, could countenance, even encourage, an amour with 
Frances Howard, but marriage he would violently oppose ; 
for Rochester’s intimate alliance with the Howards meant 
the collapse of his own personal ambitions. So he spoke out 
vigorously against the notion. It was not to be thought of, 
for she was a base woman, a filthy base woman. Argument 
led to altercation, altercation to threats, threats to estrange- 
ment. But Rochester was not shaken in his resolve. More- 
over, the King approved, and by May, 1613, the Commission 
for divorce of the Earl and Countess of Essex on grounds of 
nullity was under way. Yet first a very troublesome obstacle 
had to be removed—Overbury, now grown not only clamorous 
but dangerous. 


The plot to remove him was probably hatched by North- 
ampton’s tortuous brain. Rochester urged James to give 
Overbury an embassy to “ Russia or some meaner country.” 
How far James was in the know it is not possible to say. 
The embassy was offered and refused, commanded and still 
refused, for Rochester, temporarily reconciled to Overbury, 
had represented it as a trick of his enemies to get him out 
of the country. Persistence in refusal was interpreted as 
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lése-majesté, and in April, 1613, the contumacious Overbury 
found himself a prisoner in the Tower. About this time the 
Lieutenant, Sir William Wade, was replaced by Sir Gervase 
Elwes, and a new keeper named Weston was appointed. 

While the unfortunate Overbury languished in the Tower, 
writing in bitterness of spirit to his false friend, “‘ Be these 
the fruits of common secrets, common dangers?” .. . “ You 
sacrifice me to your woman—I upon the rack and you at 
your ease ”—the nullity suit was progressing to a successful 
conclusion. The protesting Archbishop was viciously snubbed 
and quelled by James, and the bride (or a substitute) sub- 
mitted to an examination which established her virginity 
beyond dispute. 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, and, as release seemed 
ever more and more remote, Overbury’s health began to fail 
rapidly. Rochester sent letters and gifts, but no release 
came for the sick man, increasingly bitter and frantic as he 
realised his doom. The “scab,” as they called him, had 
about as much chance of survival as a rat ina trap. Yet he 
was strong, and he took some months to die. He clamoured 
for doctors, and Rochester sent the King’s physician, the 
famous Theodore Turquet de Mayerne, the Frenchman, and 
a French apothecary, probably related to Mayerne, Paul de 
Labell. “‘ Yesterday, after Mr. Mayerus (Mayerne) was gone, 
I fainted,” wrote Overbury. In August, 1613, the news got 
round that the prisoner was dying, ‘“‘ The physicians hold 
him a man pastall recovery.” He was still alive on September 
14th when Labell, or his assistant, administered a clyster 
prescribed by Mayerne. On the 15th he was dead. A hasty 
inquest, a hasty viewing of the hideously diseased, corrupt 
body, a hasty interment somewhere within the Tower, and 
the world had seen, but not heard, the last of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. 

Rochester, created Earl of Somerset for the occasion, 
married Frances Howard in December. The King was present, 
and the members of Gray’s Inn performed Bacon’s Masque 
of Flowers. London, all England, was at the feet of the 
happy pair, and the Howard faction was triumphant. But 
no happiness is lasting, no triumph without danger. Balked of 
one favourite, the disappointed faction riposted by producing 
a rival, and George Villiers made his entry on the stage. 

Somerset’s behaviour now began to cause the King 
distress. He grew obstinate, dogged, sullen, fiery, threaten- 
ing. James wrote to him warning him of his “fiery boutades,” 
his “ continual dogged, sullen behaviour,” his “‘ mad fits,” 
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urging him to “be kind” and not to think to “ retain me 
by one sparkle of fear.” A wiser man might have changed 
his course, but Somerset rushed on ruin. James was a man 
of peace, and he liked his favourites to disappear gracefully 
when their attractions faded. Somerset was stubborn. He 
had no intention of giving way to Villiers, and there were 
ugly incidents. Some mud was thrown at a picture of 
Somerset ; a servant of his spilt soup over Villiers ; Villiers, 


| at the King’s instance, approached Somerset only to be 


met with open hostility—‘‘ I will, if I can, break your neck.” 

And now persistent rumours whispered that Overbury 
had not died a natural death ; that he had been poisoned ; 
that he was done to death by the order of “ great ones.” 
How did the leakage begin? Some say an apothecary’s 


{ boy was taken sick, and confessed he had been bribed to 


give a poisoned clyster ; others, that Sir Ralph Winwood, 
one of the Villiers faction, trapped Elwes into a statement 
involving the Countess of Somerset and her husband, North- 
ampton, who had since died, Weston, the keeper, Mrs. Turner, 
and Franklin, an apothecary. James pricked up his ears, 
and Lord Chief Justice Coke, who seems to have acted as a 
Police Magistrate, in the excess of his zeal took 300 examina- 
tions in his own writing. James was at Royston with Somerset 
when the warrant came from Coke. The Earl was indignant 
at the affront, but James soothed him, “‘ If Coke sends for 
me, man, I must go.” He hung upon him, embracing him, 
“When shall I see thee again ?”’: and when he was alone, 
“Now the Deel go with thee,” he said, ‘‘ for I shall never 
see thy face any more.” On his arrival in London both 
Somerset and his wife were committed to custody and later 
taken to the Tower. This was October, 1615. 

Coke, hinting dreadful discoveries, had rounded up the cul- 
prits and laid the plot bare. The Countess of Essex, as she was 
then, had employed a gang of associates to poison Overbury. 
Weston, the jailer, gave him the poison, which Mrs. Turner 
obtained from Franklin. Elwes seems to have stumbled on 
the plot, have remonstrated with Weston, attempted to 
intercept the poisons, and have hushed up the affair. It is 
quite possible, however, that none of the Countess’s poisons 
reached Overbury, and the whole business may have been 
a fantastic fabrication invented by terror and the rack. 

The trials of the lesser fry were quickly over, with the 
inevitable results—hanging. It is difficult to know exactly 
what took place, for justice was travestied in these state 
trials and reports were strictly censored. Written examina- 
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tions were taken in secret, often after torture ; these were 
rigorously sifted and only the incriminating parts read before 


a packed jury fearful of fine and imprisonment. The accused | 


were allowed no counsel, the indictment was read in Latin, 
the evidence was hearsay, often irrelevant to influence the 
jury, and by artful selection and suppression so garbled as to 
be positively manufactured to state “ whatever the prose. 
cuting counsel wished and no more.’’* In these circumstances 
is it any wonder that Weston should say, “ It was a net to 
catch little fishes and let the great ones go” ? 


But the great ones were not to get out without a struggle, 
They were brought to trial in May, 1616. The Countess, 
to the disappointment of a large auditory, which had paid 
huge prices for seats or standing-room, pleaded guilty and 
was sentenced, with a recommendation to mercy, which 
meant that a pardon was forthcoming. All through the trials 
James had kept in closest touch with his officers, the brow- 
beating Coke, and Francis Bacon, the Attorney-General, 
displaying an acute interest which exceeded mere morbidity 
and love of meddling. Bacon, who had cringed to Overbury 
for office, had long since transferred his allegiance to Villiers 
on his principle that ‘‘ mean men must adhere,” and to read 
his letters written at this time to King and new favourite is 
to gain melancholy insight into a noble mind depraved by the 
lust for power. In a spirit of gross flattery and subservience 
Bacon corresponded with the King not on the guilt or innocence 
of the Earl of Somerset, but on how the evidence should be 
arranged to make him “ guilty to the Peers, but not odious 
to the people.”” It was to be made possible for James to 
grant a pardon without creating a scandal. 


Meantime great pressure and the usual artifice was used 
to make the Karl confess himself guilty. But he resolutely 
refused ; refused even to consider the danger in which he 
stood, being more concerned by the accusation of intrigue 
with Spain than by implication in the Overbury murder. 
In fact, innocence could not have been more imperturbable. 
His language was bold ; he would not go to trial ; they would 
have to carry him in his bed, then ; the King dare not bring 
him to any trial. The new Lieutenant was so alarmed that 
he rushed off to Greenwich, and was discovered by one of the 
grooms ‘‘ bouncing at the back stairs as if mad.’ Admitted 
to James, he explained his errand and the King wept. Between 
them they concocted a plan. Somerset was to be told that 
he was only to make an appearance. This shallow tale seems 


* Amos. Great Oyer of Poisoning. A work of profound scholarship. 
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to have imposed on him, for he gave no further trouble and 


{ the trial proceeded, Somerset standing guarded by two armed 


men ready to hoodwink and bear him off at the slightest sign 
of obduracy. He made no attempt to implicate James 
and he stood his trial bravely. He had been eight months in 
prison, he had not heard the indictment before, he had no 
counsel, he was confronted with no witnesses, and had to 
match his wits against the greatest brain of that day— 
Bacon’s. The result was foregone. He was found guilty 
and sentenced to death. All day long James, distraught, 
cursing, haggard, waited for news of the verdict, noticeably 
panic-stricken. “I fell,” Somerset wrote to him afterwards, 
“rather for want of well defending than by the violence or 
force of any proofs.” None of the many “ confessions ” 
cited implicated Somerset directly in the murder, and it is 
conceivable that he was ignorant of his wife’s plot. 

There was some heavy secret between him and James 
which Overbury, Somerset’s confidant, also possessed, and 
perhaps Sir Thomas Monson, the Chief Falconer, who was 
rounded up by Coke, but released by James on a hint that, 
in defence, he might play his “‘ master-prize.”” What that 
secret was can only be surmised. Did it concern Prince 
Henry ? There had been a rumour that Overbury’s death 
was by way of retaliation for his, and Burnet says that 
King Charles I never hesitated to declare that his brother 
was poisoned by means of the Earl of Somerset. But this 
is not a likely conjecture. 

Of course, Overbury may not have been murdered at all ; 
he may have been poison-proof, like Mithridates, and have 
succumbed to natural disorders aggravated by his imprison- 
ment. But he died at an extremely convenient time, after 
a few months in the Tower, whereas State prisoners could, 
like Raleigh, last years. And that horrible anxiety over 
Somerset’s trial argues a guilty conscience and postulates 
some sort of dirty work. 

The King saw his discarded favourite once more. He 
sent for him to Theobalds, and, weeping, embraced him 
tenderly. The occasion was the growing insolence of Villiers. 
James’s “only sweet and dear child,” his “ sweethearty,” 
his “‘ sweet, sweet, sweet boy,” on whose heart-roots he had 
invoked blessings, was proving a bigger thorn in the side 
than Somerset, whom, after six years’ imprisonment, he had 
pardoned and granted an annuity of £4,000. It is an interest- 
ing comment on the Wheel of Fate that James’s own death 
was popularly imputed to poison adroitly administered by 
Villiers and his mother. BEATRICE WHITE, 


CRICKET AND CHARACTER 


Some highly imaginative persons have drawn strange infer. 
ences from their knowledge of cricket as to its relation 
to and effect upon character. It will take many decades 
yet before the public rightly interpret the Iron Duke’s remark 


about the Battle of Waterloo having been won on the Eton ‘ 


playing fields. It is ordinarily taken as a deliberate opinion 
that the qualities of courage, persistency, dash and bull-dog 
devotion to their country and their regiment which went to 
the winning of the day against Buonaparte in 1815 were 
planted and fostered by the games played at Eton at the 
end of the 18th century. If Wellington had ever thought 
anything so foolish he could hardly have won Waterloo 
or any other engagement. What were the games played 
in the Public Schools, say, in 1780? A very primitive form 
of cricket here and there and now and then, and possibly, 
though no one knows, some sort of “ kickabout”’ with a 
football: but whatever game was played was absolutely 
unorganized, and I think it is true to say that the school 
time-table, if there was one, took no account whatever of 
any time for play. What went on in the playing fields of 
any school in the eighteenth century is a secret buried in the 
hallowed past. But when one reflects on the training of 
the “‘ Tommies ” in those days and its relation to any games 
of ball known to mankind, the utterly helter-skelter and 
random thing called education down to about 1840, it may 
reasonably be inferred that the fighting qualities of the 
British were born in the stock and are there still ; but what 
they were due to we shall never know. 

It is a debt we owe to the great Duke to put on record 
what I was told about fifty years ago by a fine old Etonian, 
Bishop Abraham, father of another bishop of the same title, 
an old friend and schoolfellow of my own, who is still alive. 
The father was walking in the playing fields and drew my 
attention to the familiar white stone high up in the Wall 
dividing the sward from the Slough Road. I write the word 
Wall with a capital “‘ W ” because it was from time immemorial 
the scene of the very curious game played nowhere but at 
Eton, called the Wall Game—to be distinguished from the 
much finer game known as the Eton Field Game. 

Now the legend connected with that stone has been 
handed down since—nisi fallor—1805 to the effect that 
two lusty schoolboys fought with fists about that year 
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with such vigour that the vanquished youth died of the 
pummelling, and the white stone was put up to mark the 
scene of the Homeric struggle. The bishop then told me 
that he had heard from an elderly friend how that once 
he was walking with the Duke through ‘“ Upper Sixpenny,” 
as the field used to be called, and the latter asked him the 
origin of the white stone. Why he, as an O.E., did not know 
the legend remains obscure. The friend then told him the 
story ; whereupon the Duke remarked that Waterloo was 
won on the Eton playing fields. But no one knows for 
certain whether he did not say instead of “won” simply 
‘* fought,” meaning that the field was the scene of an encounter 
comparable to Waterloo in thoroughness. I strongly suspect 
that was what he meant: or else it was a mere bit of jocosity 
with no significance worth a moment’s speculation. Yet 
we have heard bulky athletes using it as a plea for plenty of 
athletics at school in the days when games were first organized 
and encouraged by the authorities under the idea that they 
made not only for health but for wholesomeness of moral 
tone in the schools: a dubious proposition. 


A far more reasonable surmise is that cricket and football 
encourage the very valuable thing called the “‘ team spirit.” 
There is little doubt that football does to a more marked 
degree than cricket, simply because there is so much co- 
operation required between one player and the others on his 
side that anything like selfish display of individual skill 
has always been sternly discouraged. It is probable that 
the spirit of co-operation is even better fostered by rowing 
in an eight oar; but it would be a waste of time to discuss 
so obscure a point. 


Co-operation at its best means that each individual is 
far keener about the success of the team as a whole than 
about any display of his own skill. This comes about when 
there is a real keenness to win; and I have little doubt that 
a deep consciousness of the fact has always stimulated the 
fictitious hostility between opponents which in the ’sixties 
and seventies was at its height in the Eton v. Harrow matches 
at Lords. It was perpetuated till far later by the adults 
handing on the tradition to the susceptible school-boys, 
stirred by a vague feeling that a team filled with a burning 
desire to win will play better than one to which victory is 
no great matter. Thus living Nestors of the Homeric battles 
60 or 70 years ago, can testify to the prudence of the M.C.C. 
Committee when they forebore to set out luncheon for the 
24 youngsters in the same room. The teams had to be care- 
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fully separated, else what would have happened? We 
may imagine youths in dark blue being set upon by the 
light blue; skulls being cracked by ginger-beer bottles, 
and 15,000 spectators after one morring’s play being baulked 
of their fun for the afternoon because half of the heroes 
had been carried wounded in ambulances to the nearest 
hospital. 

But it should be noted that these outbreaks of primitive, 
but on the whole harmless, barbarism were not due to 
anything peculiar to cricket. The same things might have 
happened if the game at Lords had been baseball or lacrosse, 
and certainly football has occasioned more bitter strife 
than any other English game. I could tell some hardly 
credible tales of fierce football fights between the boarding 
houses at Eton in days of yore. Rivalry then did sometimes 
blossom into real hostility, but however violent the collisions 
were they never were more than transient. 

Revenons a nos moutons. Speaking strictly, there is not 
much of the co-operative element in cricket. Whatever a 
man does for his side tells to his own credit there and then, 
and is sure to take up space, if it is a first-class match, in 
to-morrow’s sporting press. My memory goes back to days 
when the reports of University cricket were entrusted to 
ignoramuses who did not take the trouble even to look on 
at the play, but spent the day in a public house, came back just 
before stumps were drawn, and scribbled some random rubbish 
just in time for it to appear next morning. The reading of 
those pitiable effusions was a useful experience for young 
citizens. It taught us what we were not at all prepared to 
learn, viz., that every printed statement is not necessarily 
true. These comments I need hardly say do not apply to 
the modern reporters; the only criticism I should make 
on most of them is that they don’t give in sufficient detail 
what exactly the ball does which bowls a good batsman clean. 

But this discriminating attitude towards journalism is 
not the product of cricket, but only of a peculiar way of 
reporting cricket. Publicity is a regrettable element in our 
social life to-day, but there is still a good deal of the national 
game played which is not reported at all. 

The kind of co-operation one finds in Association Football 
where one man renounces the chance of individual display 
by passing the ball to a comrade is not to be found in cricket. 
Only now and then is one batsman able to help another, 
and that is by stubbornly keeping his wicket up and not 
attempting to get a run just to enable his partner to stay 
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in long enough to win the match. Yet for that he would 
get credit. There is, however, a real help that used to be 
given by “Jammy” Ridley—Captain of Oxford, 1875—to 
any venturesome fieldsman to get a man run out. ‘“‘ Jammy ” 
was a great lob-bowler, and often followed the ball down 
the pitch after delivery. Suppose the batsman tapped the 
ball in front of short-leg and tried a short single. If short-leg 
knows his job he will pounce upon the ball and swiftly but 
not too forcibly shoot at the bowler’s wicket which faces him 
conveniently. Very likely he will just miss the stumps, 
and as a rule the bowler is not ready to play the wicket-keep, 
catch the ball and run the man out. But “ Jammy ” never 
failed to skip back behind the stumps, spread out his long 
arms and unfailing hands, and so double the chance of 
victimizing the over-keen striker. This, it should be noted, 
is very seldom done because it requires instant energy of 
action between the deliveries of the ball, just when there is 
a temptation for the bowler to take it easy for a few seconds 
and be ready for the next ball. Moreover, mid-off has his 
part to play. He ought always to be backing up behind the 
bowler, lest the ball might pass him and roll away as an 
overthrow and lose runs. This again requires vigilance 
and energy to act promptly, when quite likely nothing will 
be gained by it. Very often there is slackness in these two 
departments, especially when after 250 runs have been scored 
the whole field is a bit tired: one of the many curses of long 
innings and billiard-table wickets. In this way there may be 
neat co-operation between short-leg bowler and mid-off. 


It is interesting to note that in old days the worst field 
on the side was generally put short-leg. A popular and 
handsome I.Z. captain published a volume called Jerks in 
from Short-Leg. He used to insist that the most jocose member 
of the team should occupy that post, presumably because 
from his central position his waggish remarks could be heard 
better than anyone’s except the wicket keep; and one 
can’t fancy such a thing as a jocose wicket-keep. But Fitz’s 
recommendation is very dubious. To run a man out is 
perhaps a decisive contribution to victory; and this par- 
ticular manceuvre requires not the highest qualities of a 
feldsman but the gift of ‘ pouncing” and flinging with 
precision underhand. To pounce, a man must not be long- 
legged nor what George Herbert calls “‘ pursy and slow ” 
but compact in build and a controller of his nether limbs. 
He should also be just a bit of an actor. Suppose he is not 
known for this trick—and the reporters often fail to notice 
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it—it is well to pose once or twice as a duffer and make the 
wary batsman think he can get any number of singles by 
tapping the ball gently in front of short-leg. Give him one or 
two by a display of middle-aged lumbering and then when 
he tries it on again suddenly pounce like a puma on his 
prey and with the bowler and mid-off duly forewarned, 
short-leg may accomplish the dismissal of the best bat on the 
enemy side for a single figure. 


As we are thinking of character in connection with cricket, 
some may take exception to the suggestion here made as 
being likely to put a premium on cunning. It is true that 
now and again, but very seldom, what I should call honest 
gamecraft like “ bowling with the head’ may be pursued 
dangerously near to downright cheating. I cannot resist 
the temptation of recording one such where the trickster, 
long dead, was an elderly member of the cloth, and I believe 
a respected pastor of his country flock. Eleven clerical 
Old Blues were gathered at to play against an M.C.C. 
team. Our side was captained by a veteran who had cap. 
tained a University eleven in the middle of last century. 
(It is one of the privileges of old age to be able to speak 
freely about notabilities who are no more.) He kept wicket, 
and as the pitch was a little tricky one of the M.C.C. batsmen 
kept on patting the ground with his bat, stepping out of his 
ground to do so. To my amazement I saw the grey-haired 
wicket-keeper take a ball, pretend to throw it back to the 
bowler, and then when the striker left his ground thinking 
the ball was dead, stumped him! A low trick. The player 
on reaching the tent said, ‘“‘ When you play against eleven 
parsons you don’t expect to be diddled out!” I was glad 
he made that remark, as it bore unconscious witness to the 
relatively high standard of conduct maintained and ordinarily 
expected of the clerical profession. That expectation is not 
altogether groundless. 


Another curious instance of tricky play was reported 
from U.S.A. about 50 years ago. We sent over the water 
a powerful team, including W. G., George Harris, and 
‘“*Monkey ” Hornby. So keen were our cousins to win that 
they adopted a novel device to disturb the opposing batsmen. 
Just as their best bowler was delivering the ball, point would 
open a conversation with the striker about anything—the 
weather and the crops ! Of course, this was soon remedied, 


and the visit went off pleasantly enough, except for poor 
George Harris, who had to propose the health of the ladies 
eighteen times ! KE. LyTTrE.LTon. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


WirTH the opening of the new Parliamentary session, there is 
a liveliness in Scottish affairs which has for some time been 
lacking. Men of all parties join in deploring the death of 
Sir Godfrey Collins. Mr. Walter Elliot has received a warm 
welcome on his return to the Scottish Office, this time as its 
head. Scotland was accorded the honour of a rather indefinite 
paragraph in the King’s Speech, and Miss Florence Hors- 
brugh had the more definite honour of being the first woman 
to move the address to His Majesty. This task she performed 
in her usual competent manner (and a brown evening dress, 
which, as Mr. Maxton observed, probably was of even greater 
interest to her countrywomen than her observations), and it 
is widely thought that a more tangible honour in the way of 
office is now due to her undoubted abilities. The Socialist 
Party held its conference in Edinburgh, the Unionist Party 
held its conference in Glasgow, and the Scottish Liberal (non- 
government) Party held its conference in Stirling, when the 
Duke of Montrose made an impassioned appeal to his new asso- 
ciates on behalf of Scottish Home Rule, and Lord Craigmyle 
emerged from his retirement to cry aloud—“‘ Oh! For 
one hour of Bannerman!” Exactly what Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman, the hundredth anniversary of whose 
birth was being celebrated, would have done in the 
time still remains obscure. The preliminaries of the Queen 
Mary’s sister ship are in the making, a new radio station has 
been opened at Burghead in the North of Scotland, and a 
Glasgow Empire Exhibition is promised in 1938, towards the 
cost of which a guarantee fund has already received promises 
of £500,000. Against these activities must be set the an- 
nouncement by the Minister of Transport that the Government, 
with its present commitments, cannot see its way to finance 
the projected Forth Road Bridge, which the Lord Justice- 
Clerk says will now probably be deferred to the next Ice Age. 
It certainly should be, and, of course, it will then be un- 
necessary, for motorists will be able to put chains on their 
wheels and drive across the frozen Forth to their Polar bear 
shoots in Fife. Another Rectorial Election has been in full 
swing in Edinhurgh University. The students having by a 
self-denying ordinance renounced political candidates, a 
large variety of eminent persons submitted themselves 
for election. It may comfort those despised creatures, the 
politicians, to know that in their absence the field con- 
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sisted of a retired judge, a retired professor, a retired doctor 
who sells milk, a retired doctor who directs a company, and 
a minor poet. In the end the retired professor, in the person 
of Sir Herbert Grierson, was elected, and the students may be 
congratulated on their choice, if only on the ground that out 
of the candidates available he should be able to give much 
the best Rectorial Address. The emeritus Professor of English 
Literature will also bring to his work a lifelong devotion to 
undergraduate causes. 


Sir GopFREY CoLLtIns 


By the lamented death of Sir Godfrey Collins, the first 
Secretary for Scotland to die in office, Scotland lost a real 
patriot and friend, who served his native land with zeal and 
impartiality in what is indeed an arduous office. Sir Godfrey’s 
death, coming as it does within a year of Mr. Skelton’s, has 
removed the other partner in a powerful and harmonious 
administrative team, and the members of all parties alike 
join in paying tribute to his loyalty and devotion to duty. 
He had the advantage of a strong, handsome face and im- 
pressive appearance, and, although it was truly said of him 
that oratorically he was no spellbinder, he brought to the 
work of Scottish administration such qualities of character 
and judgment as are sometimes found wanting in more 
brilliarit men. His countrymen appreciated that, and he 
enjoyed in an unusnal degree the confidence of his Socialist 
opponents in the House of Commons. His colleague, the 
Lord Advocate, said of him with justice that “‘ the absence 
from the front bench of the austere but kindly figure of 
Sir Godfrey Collins will leave a blank which will be keenly 
felt in all parts of the House, for there were few who were not 
his friends, and none whose respect he had not won.” For 
twenty-six years, through times alike of good and ill fortune, 
Sir Godfrey was member for Greenock, and the resulting 
vacancy in that constituency involves a by-election which 
should be an unusually interesting test of the present standing 
of the National Government. The late member enjoyed a high 
degree of personal prestige among his fellow-citizens, and the 
interests of Greenock were never far absent from his mind. 


SCOTLAND AND AGRICULTURE 
After a good deal of speculation among the political 
pundits, the Prime Minister sprang a distinct surprise in his 
appointment of Mr. Walter Elliot to be the new Secretary of 
State. The surprise was not due to any doubt of Mr. Elliot’s 
ability to cope with what the Lord Advocate rightly described 
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as “the all but insupportable burden of miscellaneous dis- 
tractions and worries which constitute the daily and nightly 
lot of the Secretary of State for Scotland.” But it was assumed 
that Mr. Elliot would continue to grapple with an agricultural 
policy which he had not yet carried to a triumphant con- 
clusion, and that Mr. Colville, who had shown himself a most 
efficient Under-Secretary in succession to Mr. Skelton, would 
enjoy a natural and well-earned promotion. At the same time 
it is thought that his appointment to the financial secretary- 
ship of the Treasury is a good one. Finance and commerce 
constitute Mr. Colville’s métier, and it would be no surprise 
to his friends to see him enter the Cabinet, when the time 
comes, through the portals of the Board of Trade. Mr. 
Elliot meantime will get all the agriculture he wants in the 
comparatively restricted sphere of his native land. It would 
be idle to pretend that there is not a large section of the 
farming community in Scotland with which the new Secretary 
is by no means persona grata, and perhaps it will be to the 
benefit of all concerned that Mr. Elliot should have an oppor- 
tunity of learning about the distressed areas of the agricultural 
North-East, and the farmers a chance of finding out whether 
or no Mr. Elliot really has horns and a tail. Scotsmen are 
naturally well in the news over the Cabinet reshuffle, and the 
most interesting of all the new appointments is that of Mr. 
W. S. Morrison to the Ministry of Agriculture. This office is 
now rapidly assuming the role of the old Chief Secretaryship 
of Ireland, which used to be the acid test of ministerial ability. 
Mr. Morrison must at times indulge an uneasy wish that all 
men would not speak quite so well of him. It has for some 
time been not only fashionable, but almost universal, to tip 
him as future Prime Minister. Only a few years ago people 
used to say the same about Mr. Elliot, but he has slipped 
back in the betting, and Mr. Morrison is now the hot favourite. 
It is an alarming position for anyone, but Mr. Morrison did 
not get his nickname of ‘‘ Shakespeare ”’ for nothing, and has 
an unusually large proportion of canniness blended with his 
brilliance. He will be watched not only with interest in his 
new office, but with the liveliest expectations of success. It 
should only be added that a certain amount of muttering was 
heard in National Liberal circles in Scotland, caused by the 
fact that there was now an “ all-Tory ” Scottish office. ‘These 
sturdy patriots doubtless refuse to be comforted by Mr. 
Hore-Belisha’s elevation to Cabinet rank, but everyone else 
in the country was profoundly relieved to learn that there 
was no truth in the perfectly appalling rumour that our new 
Secretary was to be a “ well-known Liberal Peer.” 
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Tue Soctatist Party CONFERENCE 

The Socialist Party’s Conference was held in Edinburgh in 
October this year, and its confused proceedings and tangle 
of self-stultifying resolutions have passed into (journalistic) 
history. It was generally considered to be a conference of 
unusual importance in the history of the movement. ‘“ It 
was certainly the queerest up to date. .. . Stupidity, ambi- 
guity, credulity, gullibility, obstinacy were in evidence, 
blunders were clamant, betrayal was hinted at, and there was 
more than once the quite unfair whisper of treachery.”” Had 
these words appeared in a bigoted Tory publication like The 
National Review, what a howl of righteous indignation would 
have been raised by “ progressive’ brethren! But they are 
the words, not of a biassed reactionary, but of that weil- 
known Socialist writer, Mr. MacNeill Weir, M.P.! And in 
writing thus, he was too overwhelmed by the critical nature 
of the occasion to indulge in anything of the nature of “ flippant 
criticism, light-hearted disparagement, or sarcastic aspersion.” 
It was in deadly earnest, therefore, that the honourable 
gentleman went on to denounce his trade-union allies as 
‘‘childishly credulous and quite incapable of doing what 
above all they were assembled to do, determine and announce 
the political, social and economic policy of the Labour Party 
in home and foreign affairs. It was said of the Bourbons that 
they learned nothing and forgot nothing. Judged by the de- 
cision of the Conference on the question of rearmament, the 
delegates had learned nothing and forgotten everything.” 
Still presumably eschewing anything in the nature of sarcasm, 
Mr. Weir declared of the Conference that “the Right was 
wheeled along the ultra-respectable Princes Street in a 
bath-chair by a stalwart member of the Amalgamated 
Association of Operative Chair-pushers, and the Left, in a 
flying flea, was doing stunts in the stratosphere.” Well! 
Well! We have a long distance to go towards international 
brotherhood if we can’t do better than that at home. At the 
same time the brethren who came to the Conference from 
Spain, in order to advocate immediate intervention in the 
war on the side of democracy and progress, as represented 
by the Madrid Government, were probably unable to under- 
stand Mr. Weir’s philippics, and returned to their native land 
happily unaware of any rift in the labour lute. Certainly 
the resolution at which the Conference finally arrived on the 
subject of rearmament was a masterpiece of equivocation. It 
declared that “‘ the armed strength of the countries loyal to 
the League of Nations must be conditioned by the armed 
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strength of the potential aggressor’? (whatever that may 
mean), and reaffirmed the policy of maintaining “such 
defence forces as are consistent with our country’s respons- 
ibility as a member of the League of Nations, the preserv- 
ation of the people’s right and liberties, the continuance of 
democratic institutions, and the observance of international 
law.” So far, so good, and these sentiments might have been 
| uttered by a Mr. Baldwin not quite on the top of his form ; 
. but the resolutions proceeded to reserve “full liberty to 
criticise the rearmament programme of the present Govern- 
ment,” and declared “‘ the continuance of vested interests in 
the private manufacture of arms to be a grave contributory 
danger to the peace of the world.” In a word, the party 
continues to represent a policy of truculent weakness, and 

Mr. Attlee must surely be grateful to Providence that his lot 
| is to be leader of the Opposition, and not of the Government. 


GREENOCK 


The Greenock by-election, after a crop of rumoured 
candidatures which came to nothing, has resolved itself 
into a straight fight between a Socialist candidate and a 
National Liberal. The former is an experienced campaigner 
in the person of Mr. Robert Gibson, K.C., who has already 
wooed the electorate in Roxburgh and Selkirk, in North 
Edinburgh, in the Scottish Universities and in Dundee, but 
always without success. Mr. Gibson is a leading member of 
the Socialist party in Scotland, and his failure to enter the 
House of Commons has been a source of disappointment not 
only to himself, but to his friends in the movement. There 
has been no lack of Socialist K.C.s from England in the House 
of Commons ; hitherto in Scotland only Mr. Craigie Aitchison, 
K.C., now the Lord Justice-Clerk, has been successful, and 
in his later years in the House he had the support of both the 
older parties. Mr. Gibson’s lack of success must have been 
especially mortifying at the last election, where the brethren 
were confident of his return for Dundee. But the spirited 
Miss Horsbrugh was too much for him, and enjoyed one of 
the most spectacular successes of the General Election. Mr. 
Gibson may now fairly consider, however, that his hour has 
at last struck. Greenock has always looked to the left for its 
politics, and, although it has never had a Socialist member, 
its municipal affairs have been in the “ Labour” grip for 
years. That grip has just been loosened as a result of the local 
elections, but parliamentary elections have an odd habit of 
tunning counter to municipal returns, and Mr. Gibson has 
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several elements in his favour. In the first place, the late 
member had undoubtedly a large personal following indepen. 
dent of party ties. In the second place, Mr. Gibson starts 
with the advantage of a strong local connection. He has on 
more than one occasion been the Town Council’s representa- 
tive at enquiries or commissions, and has achieved a measure 
of success for his constituents which should be helpful to him. 


And in the third place, it must be said that the nature of the | 
opposition is the measure of Mr. Gibson’s opportunity. To : 


say this is not necessarily to disparage Mr. Vivian Cornelius, 
the National Liberal Candidate. Mr. Cornelius appears to be 
an able and amiable young gentleman, who can speak with 


spirit and self-confidence ; he claims that his experience as 


attaché to our embassies in different parts of Europe will be 
useful in the House. But the Scottish elector has a strong 
antipathy to the carpetbagger, and Mr. Cornelius is guilty 
of the unpardonable sin of never having crossed the Border 
in his life, until he answered the call of Greenock. It may 


well be doubted if “‘ National Liberal ”’ is a label very attrac- | 


tive to any considerable body of voters, unless worn by a 
person of outstanding eminence, and Mr. Cornelius, although 
stoutly maintaining a lifelong and indeed hereditary attach- 
ment to Liberal principles, is evidently suspect to some of 
his fellows by having flirted with the “ Tory” nomination 


for Peckham. And in the matter of electoral experience he { 


is certainly a novice by the side of Mr. Gibson. He has, 
however, the unanimous support of the Unionist Association 
and the National Liberal Association in the Burgh, and his 
equally unanimous rejection by the “ orthodox ” Liberals is 
unlikely to do him very much harm. The election presents 
features of unusual interest, and its result is presumably a 
matter of some concern to the Government. Readers of these 
“ Notes ” will have the advantage over the writer of knowing 
the result by the time these words appear in print, and there 
is, therefore, no necessity to attempt a prophecy. It is, at 
any rate, highly improbable that either candidate will forfeit 
his deposit. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 


The Scottish municipal elections were marked by a strong 
bid on the part of the Socialists, who already control many of 
our larger municipalities, including Glasgow, to increase their 
representation on the various town councils. On the whole, 
they were not successful, and in each of Greenock, Bathgate, 
and Kilmarnock, and in Bonnyrigg and Lasswade (a single 
council), they lost three seats. The most important result of 
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these turnovers was in Greenock, where the parliamentary 
by-election was just beginning, because the Moderates there 
recaptured a majority in the council. In Glasgow the Pro- 
gressive (né Moderate) Party had a net gain of seven seats, 
but the Socialists only lost two on balance, and retain control 
of this, by far the largest municipality in Scotland. The new 
council will consist of 55 Socialists, 49 Progressives, and 12 
members of the Independent Labour Party. The feature of 
the polls was the total defeat of the so-called ‘‘ Protestant ”’ 
candidates, who lost all their seats. This result might appear 
very natural to sensible people, who see little good in a party 
whose sole policy from A to Z is the fomenting of sectarian 
prejudice, but the odd thing is that exactly the opposite result 
happened in Edinburgh, where the “ Protestant Action 
Society ’’ had six gains, achieved at the expense of Progres- 
sives and Socialists. The result is that the new council will 
consist of 44 Progressives, 15 Socialists, 9 Protestants, and 
1 Independent. The result is a deplorable reflection on the 
stage of mental development attained in what theoretically 
is one of the best-educated electorates in the country. The 
ery of ‘“ Down with the Pope!” is still a sure rallying-cry 
from an Edinburgh crowd. There has been in recent years a 
plethora of interdenominational scuffles in Edinburgh, and 
now presumably there will be more. Ratepayers and others 
are naturally anxious to understand what special contribution 
the members of this party have to make to the working of a 
municipal budget, second only in magnitude to that of Glas- 
gow. One of the Protestant members accorded an interview 
to a reporter in which there was more optimism than inform- 
ation. The aim of his group, which he thought almost certain 
of fulfilment, was control of the city’s affairs in three years’ 
time. ‘‘ One of our essential planks,” he said, indulging in 
the metaphor inseparable from such utterances, “is to sed 
that the Protestant ratepayer gets a square deal, which he is 
not getting at present.” If this meant that the Protestant 
Action Society would give the city better street-lighting, 
improved transport facilities, and lower rates, these brave 
words would secure a substantial measure of support. But if 
(as seems more likely), all they mean is that Catholic rate- 
payers are to be deprived of a square deal, it is doubtful that 
their appeal will carry the councillor and his friends to an 
early triumph. Outside the big cities, perhaps the most 
interesting result is that the douce town of Hawick is to enjoy 
the services of a Communist councillor. 
THEAGES. 


VOL. CVII 7 


ON FRUIT GROWING 


I am told that in the last article I cast base aspersions on 
that most respectable body of men, the nurserymen. If 
any but those who merited the aspersions took offence, 
I am sorry, for many are personal friends of mine. However, 
just as every lawyer, banker, and stockbroker is not equally 
reliable, so a few nurserymen may ill advise a customer, 
One nurseryman I know burns his unsold stock periodically, 
while another plants it out to make fresh orchards for him- 
self. To some the bonfire may be hard to face or the vacant 
acres not available. It takes all sorts to make a world. 

Maybe what I say about some varieties of fruit may give 
offence, but the consolation lies in the ability of each of us 
to have our own opinion. De gustibus non disputamus, 
There are very few varieties of any fruit worth growing, 
unless one does so from the collector’s desire to have some- 
thing of everything or the scientist’s wish to study mutations 
and variations. 

It may be news to a few people that the rose, the apple 
and the hawthorn are of the same family. From some simple 
original form of each main type of fruit have evolved the 
formidable list of varieties (and many thousands more) 
which grace our friend the nurseryman’s catalogue. Too 
often, alas, the descriptions have evolved from a cross between 
enthusiasm and a fertile imagination. 

At the John Innes Horticultural Institution, within the 
boundaries of greater London, scientists continue to mate, 
marry and cross-breed existing varieties, and select and re- 
cross until the whole gamut of Mendel’s law and its possibilities 
has been run. As an unscientific but extremely interested 
observer, the curious thing to me is that with all the available 
wealth of science so few improvements in fruit quality 
have resulted in the past 50 years of fruit-tree propagation. 

Have we an apple to equal Cox’s Orange Pippin? It 
was raised by a retired brewer near Slough in 1825. Can 
we excel the luscious Comice pear ? It was brought over from 
France in 1858. Is there a richer flavoured plum than Coe’s 
Golden Drop? It was raised near Bury St. Edmunds in 
1880. Even the Victoria plum (which to me seems to be 
lacking in flavour since pre-war days) was known in 1840. 

As with apples, pears and plums, so with cherries, 
nectarines and peaches; the older varieties still seem to be 
the best. In the soft fruits no gooseberry of outstanding 
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merit is of recent origin, indeed the first half of the nineteenth 
century seems to have been the hey-day of fruit-tree raising. 
Strawberries have been reinforced by the introduction of 
heavier cropping varieties and strains but often at the expense 
of quality. The English public, to quote Monsieur Escoffier, 
“eats with its eyes,” and any plant capable of satisfying 
the eye and producing a heavy crop of fruit is well on the 
way to commercial popularity. Occasionally, as in the case 
of the strawberry Madam Kooi, the plant breeder goes too 
far and produces a monstrosity which is so hideous that even 
its enormous crop cannot save it for long. I well remember 
importing a first hundred plants by air from Holland at £7, 
and producing two years later a berry weighing nearly six 
ounces, which, raffled for a hospital, sold for ten pounds 
and probably cost the hospital as much in out-patient relief. 

Among strawberries for sheer quality the variety Dr. 
Hogg, raised in Nottingham in the ’sixties, still heads the 
list. For jam strawberries Little Scarlet, well known a 
hundred years ago, has helped to make Messrs. Wilkins’s 
Tiptree jam famous. Sir Joseph Paxton, another excellent 
variety, dates back to 1862, and Royal Sovereign, best 
known of all, to the ’eighties. 

When we come to raspberries we find several newcomers, 
and the terrific vitality of the variety Lloyd George, coupled 
with its habit of giving a small aftermath crop in the late 
autumn has endeared it to many. The variety is now so 
infested with the virus disease known as “ mosaic” that it 
should never be purchased without a guarantee that it comes 
from mosaic-free stock. Mr. Pyne, of Topsham, Devon, 
has been responsible for several raspberries of fine quality, 
notably Lloyd George, Pyne’s Royal and Red Cross. The 
two last-named do not crop so heavily as Lloyd George, 
but are much more resistant to virus infection and damage. 

It is curious that American varieties of strawberries, 
raspberries and even blackberries do not appear to give 
anything like the results in this country that they do at 
home. The failure is probably mainly climatic, but in any 
case we need few foreign introductions in these fruits. 

In England we are far too apt to think that we can grow 
any fruit to perfection and the habit of planting something 
of everything aided (J will not say nurtured) by the nurseryman, 
has been the ruin of many a hard working fruit-grower. 
Most land will grow something, but it is well to find out what 
it will grow best. I remember a man telling me that it was 
just possible to grow olive trees on his Algerian estate, but 
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not if they were planted nearer than 100 ft. apart. If planted 
closer they died. Climate makes differences, for you may 
grow peaches on your housewall in Devon, but it is little 
use expecting them to crop as well in Macclesfield. 


In the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Wisley 
over 300 varieties of fruits of recent introduction are on trial, 
Since the gardens themselves are in a frost-hole on the 
Bagshot sand (a soil no fruit-grower would choose for 
fruit-growing, as the manure bill would make it uneconomic), 
it is as well that ten sub-stations in different parts of the 
country receive those varieties which seem to suggest further 
trial worth while. Eventually the cream of the survivors 
is launched on the public with an R.H.S. commendation to 
sink or swim on its own merits or the caprice of public 
opinion. Owing to its own quality and perhaps also owing to its 
extreme value as a male parent, Cox’s Orange Pippin figures 
largely in the production of new apple varieties. From the 
cross of Cox’s Orange with Gladstone came the Langley 
Pippin of Messrs. Veitch, and the Laxton’s Advance of the 


Bedford firm of nurserymen. Both these are early apples 


and neither is immune to the great fault of early apples, 
over rapid ripening. One may have size, shape, colour and 
flavour in an early variety, but softness and loss of condition 
are inherent faults. Of the two named, I prefer Langley 
Pippin. Miller’s Seedling, raised in 1848, is one of the best 
commercial earlies, and is rapidly coming back into favour 


in the market. St. Everard is another Cox’s cross, Margil, , 


a very old and very famous French apple, being the other 
parent. This apple is of first-class flavour when picked. 


Messrs. Laxton, of Bedford, have been prolific of new early 
varieties, but many of them are as yet unproved. Their 
pear, Laxton’s Superb, a cross between Beurre Superfin and 
Williams, is the best early pear and well worth growing, 
commercially or otherwise. Their apple, Epicure, is excellent 
if eaten from the tree or kept but a short time. The parentage 
of this last named is Wealthy crossed Cox’s Orange. With 
the exception of Worcester Pearmain, I know of no popular 
early apple which remains really eatable for a month after 
picking. Years ago, fascinated by the beauty of Duchess of 
Oldenburg (apple), I plucked one from the tree and ate it. 
It was delicious and 1 bought the tree’s crop for home con- 
sumption. In a week it was useless. So with nearly all our 
earlies—grow them and eat them off the tree lest they turn 
to ashes in your mouth. Irish Peach, Beauty of Bath, 
Devonshire Quarrenden, Gladstone, Langley Pippin, Lady 


rx 
. 
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Sudeley, Advance and Epicure—all things of beauty but not 
a joy for ever. 

In the mid-season there is a good choice of apples, but 
James Grieve should, I think, be given first place. It can 
be really good dessert, though it originated as a chance 
seedling from a very green cooking variety—Pott’s Seedling. 
Commercially it is going out of favour, being too soft and 
easily bruised. 

In the mid-season varieties Ellison’s Orange is a fine 
cropper, but its aniseed flavour does not endear it to everyone. 
Considering its parentage, Cox’s Orange and Calville Blanche, 
it is nothing to be proud of, but so long as it is used and not 
stored in the house, which it will scent from cellar to attic, it 
is quite a useful apple. Laxton’s Exquisite may be a good 
introduction, but I see no point in growing Lord Lambourne 
where it is possible to grow Cox’s Orange. Ribston Pippin 
is well worth reviving. 

Allington Pippin, except when grown on grass or thin 
chalky soil, is not fit to be considered as a dessert apple, but 
it should always be grown as a cooking apple, its rich quince 
flavour when cooked being quite unique. Were I on deep 
sandy land above the old red sandstone, I should grow Peas- 
good Nonsuch. This is a difficult apple to grow well, but well 
finished they are lovely to look at and cook to a creamy froth. 
My family prefers this apple to all others. 

Blenheim Orange, raised in 1750, a dual-purpose apple 
still enormously popular in the West, is always asked for at 
Christmas, but seldom obtainable. Both Blenheim and 
Cox’s Orange are very liable to apple scab, and Blenheim being 
also sulphur shy has reduced the acreages planted out. 

Of the cooking apples, Arthur Turner looks like being a 
useful early winter apple, while Grenadier will probably 
remain the best early autumn fruit. Bramley’s Seedling, 
introduced in the ’seventies, is never likely to be deposed as 
king of cooking varieties, but Seabrook’s Monarch is almost as 
good, and, I think, less biennial in bearing habit. 

Most of the apples I have named could be matched by 
half a dozen nearly as good and any choice must be largely a 
matter of opinion. 

I have dealt rather too fully with apples to leave room for 
the other fruits, but the list below is sufficiently comprehensive 
to satisfy the most fruitarian amateur. 

Apples. Dessert. Early varieties to late. 
Langley Pippin, St. Everard, Exquisite, James Grieve, Ellison’s Orange, 
Egremont Russet, Blenheim Orange, Ribston Pippin, Cox’s Orange. 
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Apples. Cooking varieties. 
Grenadier, Arthur Turner, James Grieve, Allington Pippin, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Bramley’s Seedling (these worked on Type 9 stock may 
be picked and used a month earlier). 
Pears, Dessert. 
Williams, Laxton’s Superb, Beurre Superfin, Conference, Doyenne du 
Comice, Marie Louise, Duchesse de Bordeaux. 
Pears, Cooking. 
Pitmaston Duchess, Catillac, Bellisime D’Hiver. 
Plums, Dessert. 
Early Transparent Gage, Oullin’s Golden Gage, Denniston’s Superb, 
Kirkes, Coe’s Golden Drop. 
Plums, Cooking. 
Rivers Early Prolific, Yellow Pershore, Victoria, Giant Prune, Blaisdon 
Red. 
Cherries, Dessert. 
Early Rivers, Waterloo, Black Eagle, Schrecken Bigarreau, Governor 
Wood, Royal Duke, Napoleon, Tradescant’s Heart. 
Cherries, Cooking. 
Kentish Red and Morello. 
Peaches. (Mr. E. A. Bunyard’s choice.) 
Bellegarde, Royal George, Violet Hative, Barrington. 
Nectarines. (Ditto.) 
John Rivers, Dryden, Lord Napier, Pineapple, Elruge. 
Gooseberries, Dessert. 
Langley Gage, Golden Drop, Rosebery, Lancer, Sandwich Yellow. 
Gooseberries, Cooking and Bottling. 
Careless, Whinhams Industry, Lancer, Leveller. 
Black Currants. 
Boskoop, Baldwin, Daniel’s September. 
Red Currants. 
Laxton’s No. 1, Skinner’s Early, Perfection. 
Raspberries. 
Red Cross, Lloyd George, Pyne’s Royal, Norwich Wonder. 
Strawberries. 


Royal Sovereign, Doctor Hogg, Sir Joseph Paxton, Little Scarlet, 
Tardive de Leopold, Waterloo. 


If you are fortunate enough to possess a garden capable 
of growing all these varieties of fruit (which I am not) you 
should be quite independent of foreign fruit for about 
half the year. The “if” must, however, be qualified, for we 
know how our tender blossoms are pinched by frost and our 
maturing fruits blasted by autumn gales. L’homme propose, 
Dieu dispose. Nevertheless, plant your fruit up out of the 
frosty places and plant with it shelter belts against the wind. 


RAYMOND WHELFR; 


MY FIRST CHRISTMAS GOOSE 


Q 


Ir was the end of January, and I was desirous of making a 
wild-fowling expedition to new grounds. The weather was 
sharp, the air keen, and the ground hard with frost—in fact, 
a typical time for the sportsman. I hastily packed up and 
made for the nearest station to convey me by train to the 
required rendezvous, which I had, as it were, momentarily 
chosen. Reaching my destination, and essaying forth un- 
accompanied, I preferred to go on a “ wild goose chase ”’ alone. 
Being serviceably clad, high boots, and customary parapher- 
nalia, with, of course, the invaluable twelve-bore, on this 
occasion being content with what sportsmen would call light 
artillery, and making my way from the quaint hotel (new 
headquarters) to traverse a couple of miles of frost-covered 
mudflats, to what is locally known as “ the slakes ” or swad 
—to be more correct and understandable—was making for 
the vicinity of the ‘‘ Zostera-Marina,” the feeding-grounds of 
the hosts of winged tribe. The windswept area of the estuary 
bore a truly desolate aspect, mile upon mile of perfectly level, 
tide-lapped sand, intersected by estuarial tributaries, and 
bordered in the distance by cultivated land, rising gently 
from the shore. Not a human being was to be seen, and the 
only sounds discernible were the rippling waters of the 
remaining ebb, and the different notes of the waders—curlew 
(predominating), grey plover, knot, redshank, dunlin, gulls, 
and some herons, the latter perched like sentinels along the 
margin of the different streams. In deeper water some duck 
were floating on the tide, and a big bunch was observable 
approaching over the flats. 

I remained motionless, and, as they swung round, rose and 
fired, dropping one not far away. With the lowering of the 
wind came the snow, and a somewhat dense mist veiled the 
twilight with a greyish mantle. I made straight for the 
creek, in close proximity to the more abundant widgeon-grass, 
trudging onward, ankle-deep in shifting wet sand, and 
recently washed by the ebbing stream, the wreathing snow- 
flakes the while filling my eyes to smarting. 

: Reaching an elevated bank, I awaited the coming of the 
irds. 

The snow now ceased, and the moon shone out in all her 
brilliancy, casting a welcome beam athwart the mudflats, 
and lighting up the foam-tipped water of the estuary until 
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it symbolized molten silver. I had not been ensconced long 
before the whistling of winds heralded the approach of 
mallard, and a few moments later a nice bunch of this species 
flashed through the moonbeams and passed overhead, on 
their way to feeding grounds at the extreme ends of the main 
estuary. The duck were evidently well within shot, and 
there was strong temptation to deliver a right and left ; but 
then these reports would undoubtedly have scared bigger 
prey. 

Just then, however, the wind changed from a north- 
easterly and piercingly cold to a strong one from the main- 
land ; under such conditions the geese would not be un- 
comfortably disturbed at gun reports. 

Indeed, so bright was the moon that the various species 
of waders were easily distinguished as they surveyed the 
mudflats, not a long distance from my erstwhile hiding- 
place. Various small colonies of mallard and _ curlew 
passed within easy shot, and these were ignored and 
allowed to depart in peace. Above the various calls was 
heard the welcome “‘ Torock, torock !”’ of brent geese, making 
straight from the open sea. Now was a time of excitement. 
I crouched down and peered through the haze for a sight of 
fowl. 

“ Torock, torock”’ came many times during the process 
of waiting, as if the trumpet-majors of the brent, like the 
sappers on an expedition, were clearing the way for the host. 

At length-the music of voluminous wings, beating the air, 
sounded nearer and nearer. On and on came the legions in 
much quicker time than is taken in relating it, until myriads 
seemed to pass over the disc of the silvery moon. Many of 
these perched not far away, and could be distinctly heard 
ravenously tearing at the vegetation. 

Presently a small gaggle, headed by a single sentinel, with 
his distinctive “ Torock,” came straight on—seven in all. 
Raising the weapon that had stood the test on many a similar 
expedition, and firing well ahead of the foremost goose, which, 
doubtless seeing the movement of the gun, swung round 
right-handed, and down it came on the brink of the gully. 
Firing again, but to no effect ; and the remaining half-dozen 
flew seawards, their notes of relief being drowned in the 
multitudinous sounds created by the main herds of brents 
rising on the left. 

Having secured my much-coveted goose, and preparing to 
trudge homeward to the hospitable fireside, and when 
removing the empty cartridges preparatory to returning, 
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the trained ear again caught the sound of wings, which by 
my intuition seemed to belong to widgeon, and then straight 
overhead came a host, travelling low during the now over- 
clouded moon. 

My trusty firearm thundered forth its duet of sounds, 
and birds flumped down around me beyond expectation—five 
all told. Walking home with an elastic tread, I felt an inborn 
conviction that for one flighting I had not done amiss. Had 
I secured none, I would not have been disappointed, sceing 
the place chosen was strange to me, and there is the satisfac- 
tion that I saw birds in great variety and considerable in 
numbers ; but the possession of my coveted goose, plus five 
widgeon and a mallard, fully compensated me for time spent, 
and the piercing winds of a desolate mudflat. 

I invariably go alone with the shoulder gun in quest of 
fowl, for the simple reason that I can do my own bidding, and 
secure my prey in my own way. “ Individuality,” in this 
sport, “‘ courts success,” is my motto; and I have found it 
to be true on many a shooting expedition. Neither is there 
the danger of wounding a comrade, should he shift his position, 
a circumstance which has befallen some friends of the writer, 
in youthful days, on the Kentish Saltings. 


W. Hatuipay. 


There is no better Christmas present to give friends overseas than 
a year’s subscription to The National Review. Send 32s. and the name 
and address of your friend to: The Manager, The National Review, 35, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


SPORT 


THE M.C.C. team has been unfortunate in casualties in the 
Australian tour, and by October 26 it was reported that only 
nine of the seventeen had escaped injuries. Swollen thumbs, 
injured fingers, twisted ankles and strained groin muscles 
have been distressing, but in spite of these incidents the 
M.C.C. announced on November 4 that while the committee 
was naturally concerned with the large number of casualties 
they did not then intend to send out extra players. Let us 
hope that all the sufferers will have recovered in time for the 
Tests, though Wyatt’s fractured arm will certainly keep him 
out of action for six weeks. The match with a Western 
Australian combined eleven ended in a draw on October 24 ; 
in this game Hammond scored 107 in the first innings, and 
on the Australian side Badcock and Horrocks put up a fine 
stand for 306. In the match against South Australia, 
Hammond showed his form again by scoring 104 out of a 
total of 233 for the first innings. The South Australians were 
finally beaten by 105 runs. A four-day match against 
Victoria, started on November 6, ended in a draw. For the 
M.C.C. Barnett scored 131 in the first innings, and Lee and 
Gregory knocked up respectively 160 and 128 for Victoria. 
A match against New South Wales at Sydney resulted, on 
November 17, in a defeat for the M.C.C. by 135 runs. 

The surprise of the Rugby season has been the extra- 
ordinary success of the Cambridge University team. By 
Saturday, November 16, in beating Leicester at Cambridge 
they had won nine victories in succession, thereby placing 
themselves among the best fifteens in the field. Leicester 
gave them a severe test—as severe, perhaps, as that faced 
by them in their match with the London Scottish. The result 
of the game with Leicester was Cambridge a goal and a try 
(8 points) and Leicester 2 tries (6 points). The London 
Scottish were beaten by 3 goals and a try (18 points) to 
3 goals (15 points). But Cambridge, alas, suffered their first 
beating of the season, and on their own ground, on Monday, 
November 16, when they went down before Newport— 
3 goals and 1 try (18 points) to 1 penalty goal (3 points). It 
should be added, by way of explanation, that Cambridge 
were playing nine reserves, and had also played five matches 
in nine days. Oxford University beat Richmond on 
November 7, at Richmond, by 2 goals and 1 try (13 points) 
to nothing! Blackheath was beaten by the University on 
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November 14 by 2 goals and 2 tries (16 points) to nothing, 
though not everybody was pleased with the game or the 
victory. 

The lawn tennis world has been mildly excited by F. J. 
Perry’s becoming professional. There need have been but 
little surprise at the news, for it had been expected long 
enough. Perry, Wimbledon and American singles champion, 
is to tour the United States with H. E. Vines and other 
players, and will probably make an income of about £20,000 a 
year. Nobody will grudge it him—and what other player of 
games would refuse so rich an offer? Nevertheless, Perry’s 
departure from the amateur ranks is a blow to English lawn 
tennis, for it will almost certainly mean the loss of the Davis 
Cup. Perry has had (I hope that he will continue to enjoy it) 
a brilliant career on the courts. Let us, while deploring his 
“ going over,” wish him the best of luck. 

Dan Bulger, Sir A. Bailey’s three-year-old colt, won the 
Cambridgeshire on Wednesday, October 28, by two lengths. 
Sir G. Bullough’s Daytona was second, and Mr. M. H. Benson’s 
Laureat II third. It was a bright afternoon and there were 
22 starters. The favourite, Pegomas (6 to 1), did not get a 
place. 

Gallant Len Harvey failed to beat the American negro, 
John Henry Lewis, light heavyweight world champion, at 
Wembley on November 9, but although he was defeated on 
points in the 15-round contest he was in no sense disgraced. 
Harvey won the opening round, but after that the negro’s 
strength began to tell. Age, too, was a handicap for Harvey, 
but rarely has he fought better or with finer skill. He made a 
wonderful recovery in the last three rounds, and in those 
thrilling minutes I was reminded of Thackeray’s account of 
the fight between Cuff and “ Figs” in Vanity Fair: “ It 
was the last charge of the Guard: it was Ney’s column 
breasting the hill of La Haye Sainte, bristling with ten 
thousand bayonets and crowned with twenty eagles.” Here 
the Guard was the undaunted Harvey, hurling himself vainly 
against a stronger and younger adversary. He was, alas, 
too far behind on points to pull the business out of the fire, 
and the verdict was the only one possible. 

I did not expect Ben Foord to do as well as he did against 
Walter Neusel at Harringay, on Wednesday, November 18th. 
He was beaten on points, but by a narrow margin, and was 
still on his legs when the last gong went. There was a strong 
feeling that the result might fairly have been made a draw, 
but the referee knows best. F. G. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are: 


(a) 


(0) 
(c) 


That over the British Isles as a whole the rainfall 
will be near the average amount for these winter 
months. 

That at the same time the total precipitation will 
vary greatly in different parts of the British Isles. 
That in the extreme 8.W. and the entrance to the 
English Channel it will be considerably in excess of 
the average; that in the East and S.E. of England 
it will—on the whole—be less than usual, and that 
in other parts of the British Isles it will be near the 
normal figure. 


Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are: 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(9) 
(h) 


(*) 


(9) 


That during December the total precipitation over 
the British Isles will be slightly in excess of the 
average amount. 

That this expected excess will be most marked in 
the S.W. of England, and that it will be noticeable 
also in Scotland and the North of Ireland. 

That, however, during the same month the extreme 
S.E. and East of England will experience less rain 
than usual. 

That during January there will again be an excess of 
rain over the British Isles. 

That this expected excess will be most marked in 
the S.W. of England and the entrance to the English 
Channel; that in other districts the total rainfall 
during the month will not differ much from the normal 
figure. 

That during February the total precipitation over 
the British Isles will be below the average and that 
this expected deficiency will occur principally over 
the Eastern halves of England and Scotland. 

That in the London area and S.E. of England, 
February will be the coldest month of the coming 
winter. 


Remarks.—According to the advanced reports received 
up to the time of writing, October's rainfall appears to have 
been deficient in all districts. DunBoyNE, 11.xi.36. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ASSYRIAN TRAGEDY 


To tHe Epitror or The National Review 


Smr,—May we, through your columns, draw the attention 
of the public to the grave plight of the unhappy remnant 
of the Assyrian nation ? 

Since the Assyrian National Appeal was launched at the 
Mansion House in March last the scheme for a large-scale 
settlement in the Ghab region of Upper Syria has had to be 
abandoned as a result of the decision of the French Govern- 
ment to surrender the Mandate. This does not mean an 
abandonment of the effort, through the League, to find some 
tolerable solution of the Assyrian problem. At the meeting 
of the League in September our Foreign Secretary assured 
the Council that the balance of the £250,000 offered last 
year by His Majesty’s Government would still be available, 
under the same conditions, for any alternative permanent 
scheme. The Foreign Minister of Iraq undertook to recom- 
mend to his Government to provide funds pari passu with 
His Majesty’s Government for the continuance of the work 
of the Assyrian Committee of the League, while the £86,000 
subsidy voted by the Assembly last year is also still in hand. 
The search for an alternative scheme of settlement is, we 
understand, being actively continued. 

Meanwhile we are confronted with the immediate plight 
of the Assyrians themselves. Some 8,500 of them, 2,500 of 
whom only left Iraq since last May, are temporarily camped in 
fifteen villages along the River Khabur in the north-east 
corner of Syria. The remainder, some 20,000 in all, are still 
in Iraq. Most of these opted for transfer to Syria, and their 
position, as the Iraqi Foreign Minister pointed out to the 
League, is now one of great difficulty for themselves and of 
embarrassment to the Iraqi Government. Both those in 
Iraq and those on the Khabur are faced with dire distress in 
the coming winter. The Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
who, under the League, has superintended the Khabur 
settlement, has appealed to us stating that there is most 
urgent need of winter clothing for practically the whole of the 
people under his care, as well as of supplementary foodstuffs 
for those in need and especially for the sick, and that he has 
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no funds available for these purposes. From Iraq letters of 
appeal continually reach us both from the Assyrians them- 
selves and from our own people distressed at the sufferings 
endured by those whose loyalty and devotion maintained 
British policy and British credit through the difficult and 
anxious years after the War. Whatever scheme of settlement 
may eventually be arrived at, we realize that our first and 
imperative task is to see these helpless people through the 
next few months. Money and gifts in kind are urgently 
needed. 

All communications should be addressed to: The Organis- 
ing Secretary, The Assyrian Settlement National Appeal, 20, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Cosmo CantuaR: President. 
November 19, 1936. L. S. Amery, Chairman. 


JEWISH PERSECUTION 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Smr,—In September last certain letters of mine appeared 
in the Press, dealing with the European situation, with par- 
ticular reference to the German menace, and the Hitlerian 
persecution of the Jews. These letters were followed by 
considerable correspondence both from critics and from those 
who were in agreement with the views expressed. 

My intention, however, was not to discuss the merits or 
demerits of the Jews; I was condemning their persecution. 

I have not studied the Zionist question and am not, 
therefore, in a position to discuss it, but Le Protocol des Sages 
de Sion, written in about 1865, is illuminating by reason of 
its accurate forecasts of present day events. 

It is, I think, admitted that the Russian revolution was 
inspired and financed by Zion and since that time the cult of 
Bolshevism has spread to Italy, Germany and Spain and has 
to some extent influenced certain classes in Great Britain and 
France. 

By timely and drastic action it was stamped out of Italy 
and Germany, while Spain tells its own story. International 
wars are fought for the acquisition of trade and bullion and 
both are under Jewish control. 

To those who plead orthodox Christianity to excuse the 
slaughter of the Jews in Germany, I would reply that two 
wrongs cannot possibly make one right and would ask them to 
reflect on the ethics of the religion that they profess. The 


the 
the 
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Jews are our guests, but that is not a reason to allow them to 
manage our household. The strength of the Jewish race is 
jn solidarity and it thrives on our weakness of incohesion. 
If the Jew is not to control our economic life he must be 
removed from the key positions. 

I am told that this cannot be done as he controls the 
financial system. Then change the system. At the present 
time gold is the basis of finance and the Allied war debts 
greatly exceeded the value of gold in the world. Gold, then, 
is a farce. 

The national income, however, is fact as our tax returns 
prove, and to base our currency on that income would be to 
give Great Britain all the industrial capital she could absorb 
without question of inflation. There was, after the War, 
what was called a false, trade boom, and I would point out 
that it coincided with the issue of the Treasury note and this 
note, as its name implies, was guaranteed by the Treasury. 
The return to the gold basis coincided with a distressing trade 
slump. As Mr. G. Bernard Shaw says, I have told you 
what to do and you won’t do it. You can’t do it because the 
banks won’t let you until they are prepared to substitute 
national cohesion for trade profit, but the Jews cannot 
control the Treasury. I see the world standing over gold 
like a starving dog snarling over a bleached bone in which 
there is no nourishment. 

We are still squabbling over side issues—Danzig, Polish 
Corridor, Colonies, Rhineland—serious in themselves but 
none the less the outcome of the main cause, world finance 
or Gotp. England has great need of patriotism to-day. 
Not only the waving of flags and the cry “ Right or wrong, 
my country,” but the patriotism that shall hold her honour 
high as an example to the world, and at the risk of platitude 
I would quote “I could not love thee, dear, so well, loved I 
not honour more.” In the Punic wars the Carthaginian 
women gave their hair to make ropes for their ships. 

Let England, metaphorically, do the same thing now and 
arm, not with intent to war and destruction, but that peace 
may be maintained. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. Witmor ALLISTONE (Major). 

Lingwood, Cobham, Surrey. 

November 12, 1936. 

(The return to the gold standard occurred in 1925. It was part of the 


then policy of deflation combined with that of free imports. Together 
these polivies produced the prodigious slump of 1929-1931.—Eb., N.R.] 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
THE WELSH 


To THE Epritor or The National Review 


Str,—Having read Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s article, I should 
like to ask when some Conservative would have the pluck 
to tell the Welsh the truth! It is that their plight is their 
own fault. By incessant strikes they ruined the means by 
which they live. How about the late lamented Cook? 
Now, of course, they whine. They made their beds, now 
let them lie on them. Any fool who starts another factory 
or works in Wales deserves all he will get. 

DovucLas HARRISON. 
Gladstone Hotel, 
Clarence Parade, 
Southsea. 


[We print this letter—all but one sentence—because there are 
other people who are ignorant of what has occurred to cause unemploy- 
ment in Wales and elsewhere. Free trade, and the world slump caused the 
demand for our coal to fall off. “Sanctions” finally closed the last Continental 
market for Welsh coal. That the miners have been badly led in the past 
is known, but that strikes caused the present lack of demand for coal is 
not the case. We recommend our correspondent, and those who are 
inclined to agree with him, to follow the example of H.M. the King and go 
to Merthyr Tydvil and see for themselves how things are.—Ep., N.R.] 


L’HOMME, CET INCONNU 


To THE Epitor oF The National Review 


Smr,—In your September issue, the Hon. Lady Maxse 
writes that she is not aware of any English translation of Dr. 
Alexis Carrel’s L’Homme, Cet Inconnu. It may interest 
you to know that the book, under the title of Man the Un- 
known, was published simultaneously in October, 1935, in 
America by Harper & Brothers and in England by our- 
selves. It has been one of the most enthusiastically reviewed 
and widely read books of the year, sales in America having 
reached approximately 50,000 copies, and in this country 
approximately 8,000. 

Yours faithfully, 
HamisH HAMILTON, 
Managing Director. 


:; Hamish Hamilton, Ltd., 


Ke 90, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
November 6, 1936. 
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VICHY WATER 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Smr,—You recently published an interesting article on 
France, in which Mr. Neville Lytton praised the treatment 
given at the Vichy Spa. There is, however, one paragraph 
which I cannot think either the author or the editor intended 
should be taken seriously. I refer to the statement that the 
use of the bottled Vichy water will result in very evil effects, 
and is therefore to be condemned. 

As one who has made an intensive study of the Vichy 
treatment, both at Vichy and in London, I feel bound to give 
this statement an emphatic contradiction. Many patients 
could not obtain the water otherwise than in the bottled 
form, and most physicians will agree with me that the results, 
achieved under these conditions, are highly satisfactory and 
in direct contrast to the alarming condemnation of Mr. 
Lytton. 

59, Harley Street, W.1. Faithfully yours, 
November 13, 1936. F. G. GRAPEL. 


NATIONAL UNION OF FASCISTS 


To THE Epriror or The National Review 


Smr,—Your very fair remarks in a paragraph entitled ‘‘ The 
Battle of the ‘isms’” are much appreciated by us, but 
when you say “‘ the mere existence of an East End full of 
Jews and foreign agents is a proof for Fascists that they have a 
role to play in keeping order ”’ it is rather a mistaken con- 
ception of our object, for we recognize that the maintenance 
of public order is at all times a matter for the police and the 
forces of the Crown. We do not seek in any way to usurp 
such functions, and the clause with that implication in the 
Public Order Bill does not concern us. The object of the 
Fascist Movement is an active one and is to become the 
Government of the country by the vote of the people at a 
General Election, and that is the sole purpose of our 


organization. Yours, etc., 
J. A. Macnas, 
for the BritisH Union of Fascists 
Sanctuary Buildings, and National] Socialists. 


Great Smith Street, S.W.1. 
November 17, 1936. 
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800 THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
“THE PLIGHT OF BRITISH COLUMBIA ” 


The Daily Province of Vancouver, November 6, reported a 
speech delivered at New Westminster to the Women’s Council 
there by Mr. C. F. Brown, Vice-President of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, as follows :— 


The speaker indignantly criticised a statement appearing in October 
issue of the National Review, in which the writer declared that if a 
plebiscite were taken to-day, 80 per cent. of the population of British 
Columbia would favour withdrawal from Canada. 

“No more direct misrepresentation of facts could be committed to 
writing. 

“This writer forgot to think about the value of Canadian-made 
treaties to this province. He does not seem to realise that if British 
Columbia had bargaining powers of her own as a separate entity, she 
could not get very far in the matter of balancing of trade between 
nations. 

“We have claims on the Dominion because of an unequal share of 
subsidies, but these will be adjusted in time. Both parties at Ottawa 
have been guilty of neglect in making a thorough investigation of our 
claims, but they have had reasons for delay, and now we are assured 
that a royal commission will be appointed next year. Meantime, let 
us be tolerant of the sectionalism that some people delight in fostering.” 


[The article, which was called ‘‘ The Plight of British Columbia,” was 
written in British Lolumbia, and undoubtedly represents a section of opinion 
there, although not the opinion of The National Review, which agrees with 
Mr. Brown.—Ep. N.R.] 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


There is no better Christmas present to give friends overseas than a 
year’s subscription to The National Review. Send 32s. and the name 
.and address of your friend.to: The Manager, The National Review, 35, 
‘Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2. : 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE LETTERS OF MRS. DELANY* 


THE eighteenth century was the golden age of letter-writing, 
but it is strange that one of the ablest exponents of the art in 
England is almost unknown to the modern public. People 
still read Horace Walpole, but the six volumes of Mrs. Delany’s 
Letters, published in 1861 by her sister’s descendant, Lady 
Llanover, have dropped out of print and are forgotten. 
Yet few writers give so vivid and spontaneous a picture of 
their times. Walpole wrote for effect, with one eye glued to a 
future publisher ; it never dawned on Mrs. Delany that her 
manuscript was worthy of print, hence its freshness is un- 
dimmed by any trace of the lamp. Moreover, attention has 
been mainly directed to her friendship with George III 
and Queen Charlotte in her old age, thus excluding her 
interesting descriptions of life in the first half of the century. 
She could not boast Mme. de Sévigné’s wit, but in her sense 
of humour and appreciation of the small joys of life, in her 
tireless vitality, she often recalls the famous marquise to 
her reader’s mind. 

Mary Granville—to give her her maiden name—was born 
in 1700, when William IIT was still on the throne, and died 
in 1788, as the French Revolution was knocking at the door. 
Her span of years thus covered all that we mean by the 
eighteenth century. As a child she heard the news of Marl- 
borough’s victories ; when she died Arthur Wellesley had just 
received a commission as ensign in the 73rd Regiment. 
She came of good family and in respect of her marriages she 
suffered the penalties entailed by noble birth in those days. 
When she was seventeen, at the behest of her relations, 
especially of her uncle, Lord Lansdowne, she married a 
Cornish squire, Alexander Pendarves, of Rcscrow. In her 
autobiography she describes him as nearly sixty years old, 
stout, unwieldy, fond of his cups, and insanely jealous of his 
pretty wife. Moreover, he failed to fulfil a promise that he 
would leave her his fortune, which pledge, in the opinion of 
her kinsfolk, was the sole raison détre of the marriage. When, 
however, death released her in 1724, Pen—as her friends 


*“«The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Granville, Mrs. 
Delany.” Edited by Lady Llanover. (Bentley, 1861.) 
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affectionately nicknamed her—set out to enjoy her freedom 
on a modest jointure, with no regrets for her lost riches. She 
was a frequent guest at her aunt’s (Lady Stanley’s) rooms in 
Whitehall and took houses in Bond Street, Brook Street 
(where she had a garden!) and Clarges Street. She con- 
stituted herself fashion and news correspondent to her sister, 
Ann Granville, later Mrs. Dewes, who led a sequestered 
existence in the country. 


Life passed cheerfully, in a society as pleasant and informal 
as it was select. Entertaining in public places was then 
practically non-existent ; there was but one high-class eating- 
house in London, by name Potacks. People received their 
friends at home, and the unassuming, though satisfactory, 
proportions of the early Georgian houses, which until lately 


still sprinkled Mayfair, prove that gatherings were mostly | 


modest in size. Breakfast was at ten—caudle was a breakfast 
dish—the ladies then repaired in their “‘ chairs ” to St. James’s 
Park to walk. Mrs. Pendarves was great on exercise ; when 
staying in Dublin she tripped twice round St. Stephen’s 
Green every morning and found herself the better for it. 
Dinner at three was a social gathering: in the afternoon 
you hoped for quiet but were generally interrupted by callers ; 
supper at nine heralded the evening’s amusements. Yet at 
a set supper party of twelve with magnificent music the 
company only sat “‘a man and a woman ”’ at the suggestion 
of the moment. A strict code of ceremonial was, however, 
observed on- arrival at a party. On entering a room a lady 
paused on the threshold and “ bridled ’—that is, stood erect, 
with her chin held back, and executed a sweeping curtsey to 
the company at large. She then crossed the room to make 
the same obeisance to the principal lady. In later life Mrs. 
Delany remarked with complacency of a great-niece that, 
though not graceful, “‘she bridled well.” 


Music and the Opera played a great part; “‘ you must 
sing the Beggar’s Opera everywhere but in Church if you 
have a mind to be like the polite world.” Mr. Handel comes 
in the evening and Mrs. Pendarves borrows a harpsichord 
from Lady Sunderland for his use; the audience numbered 
twelve. How pleasant to have made a thirteenth, as also 
to have accompanied the party which went to Whitehall 
Chapel to hear the Dettingen Te Deum rehearsed. Mrs. 
Pendarves seldom missed an oratorio performance, and even 
composed a drama from Paradise Lost to be set to music by 
Handel. It did not appear during the composer’s lifetime, 
but was cribbed by one Smith, who subsequently published 
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it over his own name. People met to play chess, quadrille 
and backgammon, or to read aloud and work; handicrafts 
were greatly in vogue; Mrs. Pendarves’ prowess in that 
respect is still famous, but everyone took a pride in manual 
skill. The Duchess of Portland, for instance, turned in jet, 
ivory and amber. We hear of an ear of barley, the corns 
amber, the stalk ivory, the beards tortoiseshell. 


Balls were stately pageants of minuets and pavanes: 
partners paired for the whole evening, but only first-rate 
performers took the floor, six couples at a time. Once in a 
while you went to Court ; evening Drawing-rooms were held 
at frequent intervals and those who had been presented 
attended without previous invitation. Queen Caroline was 
uniformly gracious and George III, pace the historians, talked 
English. In 1727 Mrs. Pendarves witnessed the Coronation 
banquet in Westminster Hall, where “ it was not disagreeable 
to be taken notice of by one’s acquaintance when they appeared 
to such advantage.” She was struck by an ingenious device 
—the invention of one Mr. Heidegger—whereby 1,800 candles 
were lit in three minutes, but her sense of colour and design 
gloried in the beauty of the dresses. Her descriptions of the 
clothes, even in daily life, make one’s mouth water: gold 
and silver, lutestring and poudesoy, marvellous embroideries. 
Lord Baltimore in brown and silver, the coat lined throughout 
with ermine; the Duchess of Queensberry in white satin 
embroidered with brown hills covered with ‘“‘ weeds’ and 
tree trunks flecked with gold sunshine and twined with every 
conceivable flower; ‘‘it was much handsomer than mine 
and could not cost much more.”” Through all the gossip there 
runs the love of beauty, the insistence on the detailed per- 
fection even of common things, which made the heritage of 
the eighteenth century so rich. Lady Walpole’s wedding 
favours of gold and silver ribbon cost a guinea apiece and 
were distributed to eight hundred people ! 

Health could be combined with pleasure at Sadler’s Wells 
in Islington, where folk went to drink the waters and met 
“abundance of good company.” But no waters could help 
poor Mr. Page, who for sixteen years would roar so loud with 
a pain in his leg that he could be heard across the street— 
“a terrible sound for a wife that loves him.” He found 
temporary relief when a surgeon removed a piece of bone 
and took out his marrow, but later we find the leg being 
treated with a “salivation’’—‘‘a sad medium,” according 
to Mrs. Pendarves. 


So attractive a widow as Mrs. Pendarves was naturally 
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not without suitors, but she rejected them all. Lord Balti- 
more was the love of her life, but she could not feel satisfied 
as to the integrity of his principles and turned him down, 
at some cost to herself. After nineteen years of widowhood 
she was about to accept a post at Court, when she received a 
letter proposing marriage from the Rev. Patrick Delany, the 
Chancellor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, whose acquaintance 
she had made during a long visit to Dublin. He was a widower 
of fifty-eight and she had known his first wife. It was a 
manly, straightforward letter, and, though she made a show 
of consulting her relations, Mrs. Pendarves did not hesitate, 
Yet, despite Dr. Delany’s worth and culture, the marriage 
was a mésalliance which her family found hard to forgive. 
Her brother, Bernard Granville, was alienated from her for 
years, nor could he ever bring himself to be civil to Dr. Delany, 
Nevertheless, the event proved Mrs. Delany abundantly 
right. She enjoyed twenty-five years of happiness with a 
considerate, cultivated companion; her love for D.D., as 
she called him, amply compensated her for the separation 
from her family and friends which residence in Ireland 
involved. 


Her influence may have helped to secure for Dr. Delany 
the Deanery of Down, a post which included the care of a 
parish. Although a conscientious priest, he followed the 
fashion of his times and appointed a curate, only visiting 
Down at intervals. He and his wife lived principally at 
Delville, a “house which still stands just outside Dublin. 
We know exactly what it was like in their day, for Mrs. 
Delany has told us ; “ the drawing-room hung with tapestry, 
on each side of the door a japan chest, the curtains and 
chairs crimson mohair, between the windows large glasses 
with gilt frames and marble tables under them in gilt frames.” 
Dublin was an agreeable social centre, and Mrs. Delany made 
hosts of friends, but in the congenial atmosphere of her home 
she became more and more engrossed by her wonderful talents 
for workmanship. Other people might imitate her shell 
grottces in their gardens, but only Mrs. Delany could produce 
lustres and sconces decorated with delicate shell flowers. 
As a schoolgirl she had astonished Lady Jane Douglas with 
her skill in making paper patterns, and volumes of her 
marvellous pictures of flowers cut out of paper still survive in 
the British Museum. Her editor, Lady Llanover, mentions 
monuments of her skill still remaining in her (Lady Llanover’s) 
possession. A set of chenille chairs, beautifully worked, 
a screen, a bed with green and white hangings, a set of blue 
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linen chair covers worked with elaborate ‘‘ knotting ”’ stitches : 
Mrs. Delany “ knotted” at every spare moment ; the yards 
of flax knotting thread were spun on her own wheel. It is 
unfortunate that so much of her time was spent in copying 
other people’s pictures in oils, for the gods had blest her with 
a brain fertile in creative ideas and a marvellously executive 
pair of hands. 


As years went on trouble overtook her. The Dean was 
involved in a law-suit over his first wife’s marriage settlements, 
which cost him much worry and a large sum of money. In 
1761 Mrs. Dewes, the “sister of her heart,” died, and the 
intimate, almost daily interchange of letters came to an end. 
In 1768 the Dean died also. It was fortunate for Mrs. Delany 
that she still possessed a well-loved correspondent, her niece 
Mary Dewes, and a staunch friend in the person of Margaret 
Cavendish Harley, Duchess of Portland. They had been 
intimate for years, and now that Mrs. Delany was again 
without family ties, most of her time was spent at Bulstrode 
and Welbeck. The only child of Edward Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, and Henrietta Cavendish Holles, daughter and heir 
of the Duke of Newcastle, the Duchess of Portland was the 
greatest heiress of her day. There is no sign of excessive 
luxury in Mrs. Delany’s account of her household, but the 
wheels of life were certainly well oiled. Mrs. Delany could 
remember that, when Queen Anne was on the throne, a 
journey from London to Uxbridge in a coach-and-six lasted 
the whole day. It was pleasanter to set out from Bulstrode 
at eleven on a snowy morning in January and reach town at 
half-past two, a procession of four coaches-and-six, twelve 
horsemen in attendance and all the village tradesmen escort- 
ing the train. Yet life in a big country house two hundred 
years ago was not idle. The day was crammed with cultured 
occupations and home pursuits. The study of botany, the 
translating of Hudson’s Flora Anglica, the collection of curios, 
the making of pot-pourri. We can understand the cry of 
despair which arose when callers were descried coming up 
the drive. 


Three incidents stand out in sharp contrast to modern 
habits. The first happened at Bulstrode at Christmas time 
1754, The Duchess of Portland’s younger son sickened with 
smallpox. She gave her daughters—then in their teens— 
the choice of leaving the house or remaining with her. They 
elected to remain. When Margaret, the youngest daughter, 
also succumbed, duty constrained her sisters to sit round 
her bed. All the children caught it ; mercifully all recovered, 
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though two years later, when an infectious fever was dealt 
with in like fashion, Lady Margaret died. We can read 
between the lines that the poor girls suffered agonies of appre- 
hension and that Mrs. Delany herself would have preferred 
the patient to be isolated, but she did nor dare say so ; the 
rigid claims of family duty left no room for common sense, 


The second episode, at Welbeck in 1756, sheds a surprising 
light on the difficulties attending cross-country walks. The 
party set forth on foot to visit Cresswell Craggs, some two 
or three miles off: It was escorted by a steward to show the 
way and two “pioneers to level ail before us. Stiles were 
laid flat, paths cut through briars and brambles, bridges made 
in swampy places.” The trail must have been rapidly blazed, 
for the ladies resolved not to delay the walk by “ simpling ” 
(i.e., collecting herbs). They merely thrust any curious plant 
into their black apron pockets for examination on their 
return. Why have we lost the admirable habit of wearing 
aprons with pockets on country walks? The following day 
was Public Day at Welbeck, when the country gentry had a 
right to dine at the house without invitation. The courses 
consisted of twelve, sixteen and twenty dishes respectively ; 
the next day, when only the Duke of Devonshire and his 
brother dined, the same meal was served! These Public 
Days were held in large houses in the Northern Midlands till 
well into the nineteenth century ; indeed, the custom only 
ceased at Wentworth Woodhouse within the memory of 
people still alive. 


Our last glimpse of Mrs. Delany is taken from Miss Hamil- 
ton’s diary of a visit to Bulstrode in 1783. We note with 
interest, by the way, that in the neighbourhood of Windsor 
they lunched off fresh oysters at 2 p.m. daily! Dinner was 
at five, and at seven the groom of the chambers summoned 
the ladies to the drawing-room for tea. Can we picture the 
scene in our mind’s eye? The heavy tables and cabinets 
designed by Mr. Kent, which had filled Mrs. Delany’s rooms in 
middle life, had made way for lighter furnishings. The 
Pembroke—later discarded by Mr. Woodhouse—was much 
in vogue and Chippendale’s little carved tables were all the 
fashion. So each lady came in to find a separate small table, 
with candles and her own work, set ready for her beside a 
graceful chair. The evening had still four hours to go, but 
time, tongues and fingers flew. In that leisured atmosphere 
of cheerful husyness we take our leave of Mrs. Delany. Her 
memorial tablet in St. James’s, Piccadilly, speaks of the high 
qualities which gained her the esteem of Kings and Queens, 
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but we like best to think of her as a vivacious, affectionate, 
resourceful friend, in whose society no one ever knew a dull 
moment or heard a spiteful word. 

Mary Maxse. 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY 


LorD BURGHLEY IN SHAKESPEARE. By G. W. Phillips. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 285 pp.) Mr. Phillips 
belongs to the Oxford sect of heretics ; that is, he denies the 
“man of Stratford,” and identifies Shakespeare, the poet 
and dramatist, with Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford. 
De Vere’s first wife was Anne Cecil, daughter of the great 
Lord Burghley by his second wife, Mildred Cooke, one of the 
most learned ladies of her time. This was a disastrous 
marriage, and was, presumably, the reason why Shakespeare 
De Vere revenged himself on his father-in-law by subtly 
earicaturing him in plays which, according to Mr. Phillips, 
are elaborate allegories on De Vere’s relations with the 
Cecils. 

It is generally admitted that Polonius was intended by 
the dramatist as a caricature of Lord Burghley. Mr. Phillips’s 
keener eye, however, sees Lord Burghley lurking everywhere, 
and in the strangest, most unrecognisable disguises. He is 
Falstaff, he is Sly, and Baptista, and Gremio, he is Angelo 
and Escalus in Measure for Measure, his voice is heard in 
Pericles, he is Bottom, he is Shylock—in fact, the very 
devil. 

All this is extremely ingenious, but it is not convincing. 
Mr. Phillips’s hopes are modest, “that some lovers of 
Shakespeare may feel inclined to refresh their memory 
of his plays by looking at them from an unusual point of 
view.” It is unfortunate that the point of view is historically 
inaccurate as well as unusual—at any rate, as far as Burghley 
is concerned. 

William Cecil did not rise by betraying Somerset to 
Northumberland, nor did he save himself by betraying 
Northumberland to Mary. He served his political apprentice- 
ship in times so perilous that it required the greatest skill 
allied with clearness of vision to avoid personal calamity. 
His common-sense amounted to genius and enabled him to 
steer his own course and his country’s with admirable steadi- 
ness. Somerset’s fall was directly contrived by Northumber- 
land with the aid of Sir Thomas Palmer, who afterwards 
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perished with him on the scaffold for the Lady Jane Grey 
affair. Reluctantly and perforce implicated, like the rest 
of the Council, in Northumberland’s conspiracy against 
Mary, Cecil had refused to draw up a proclamation for Jane, 
and on Mary’s accession wrote to the Queen “ An Apology 
as to his Actings in Queen Jane’s Business,” a document 
which Mary received and believed, as she told Mrs. Bacon, 
Cecil’s sister-in-law. 

Living unobtrusively in the country Cecil took no formal 
part in Mary’s government, but he was employed on an 
embassy to Pole, and seems to have given unofficial assistance 
all through the reign. Like Ascham, like the “ hot-gospeller ” 
Underhill, and like the latitudinarian Paget, Cecil was too 
wise, or too indifferent, to obtrude his religious opinions. 
His attitude in conforming was not necessarily hypocritical, 
since he was not of the stuff that makes a noble army of 
martyrs; it was the attitude of a law-abiding citizen, a 
sensible citizen, to a creed which was the law of the land. 
The history of Elizabeth’s reign is the history of his remark- 
able diplomacy and its glories are a tribute to his states- 
manship. 

It would be well if Mr. Phillips and other theorists would 
remember that Shakespeare’s plays were written by a 
dramatist for a public theatre and a popular audience. Shot 
through as they are with contemporary and local allusions, 
they were based on existing plays or stories, written at 
speed, and produced to meet the theatrical need of the 
moment. The weakness of the theories is that the plays 
and sonnets can be made to fit them all, however plausible, 
however fantastic. 

This book will tend to confuse the average reader, who 
should have been informed of the main thesis at the be- 
ginning, not at the end. An Index would have been a useful 
asset. 

BEATRICE WHITE. 


A DIPLOMATIST’S WISDOM 
THEATRE OF LiFe: 1905-1936. Vol. II. By Esmé Howard 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 21s.) In his earlier volume—still 
remembered with pleasure by those fortunate enough to 
read it—Lord Howard of Penrith viewed the drama, of life 
“from the pit.” This second volume, dealing with the 
crowded incidents of diplomatic life, depicts him “in the 
stalls” ; it retains the lively charm and humour of the first, 
together with its sympathetic knowledge of men and affairs, 
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but it is, as becomes maturer years, considerably weightier. 
Lord Howard possesses not only an unhurried yet vital 
manner of writing, but a precious gift of lucidity, doubtless 
due in some measure to his particular training, but also, one 
imagines, a personal attribute. It is no secret that he writes 
mainly for his family and immediate circle, but what he has 
to say is meat for all. The years under review were mostly 
spent in Crete, the United States, Budapest, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Paris, Poland and Spain. “Crete,” in the pre-War 
period, “was then not so insignificant politically as it is 
to-day.” He writes with sympathy, wisdom and wit of his 
experiences in the United States, Budapest and Switzerland, 
but is at his best in dealing with the war years, which he 
spent in Sweden. His dealings with a neutral country 
during that time of trial introduced him to the T'ertit Gaudentes 
—the rejoicing third parties—without whom, he is convinced, 
war between any two nations would reach a rapid conclusion 
as soon as their internal reserves were exhausted. The 
activities of the British Legation in Sweden at that time were, 
of course, mainly concerned with the blockade of the Central 
Powers, and Lord Howard throws interesting sidelights on 
this mighty war factor, which has not, he considers, received 
the consideration which it deserves. But he has good stories 
to tell even of those anxious days. At Stockholm on one 
occasion the German Minister told the Swedish Foreign 
Minister that the German troops would positively be in 
Paris on a certain day. ‘“‘ Very interesting,” said Herr 
Wallenberg, quite gravely. “In the morning or in the 
afternoon ?~’ So strongly does Lord Howard feel on the 
Tertit Gaudentes question that he returns to it again at the 
end of the book and yet again in his final letter to his sons. 
“ T am convinced that the T'ertit Gaudentes are in our days of 
mechanised warfare at the root of the evil of war... . If 
you have read the book through you will remember that 
during my visit to the devastated areas in France during the 
spring of 1919 I made a mental vow to do what little I could 
to help forward the cause of peace. This book, then, is 
probably my final contribution to that cause.” There is a 
good index, and the illustrations are excellent, among them 
a head of Paderewski by Burne-Jones, which is still, the author 
tells us, looked upon as the finest portrait of the great musician 
who was also his country’s Prime Minister. 


We regret that Mr. G. Findlay Shirras’s name, through a typist’s error, 
was wrongly spelt in the notice of his book, Science of Public Finance 
(Macmillan, 42s.), which appeared in our November number. 
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THREE BOOKS FOR BIRDLOVERS 
AvupvuBoN. By Constance Rourke. (Harrap, 12s. 6d.) Sonas 
or Witp Birps, with Gramophone Records of Bird Song. 
By E. M. Nicholson and Ludwig Koch. (Witherby, 15s.) 
Brrp Micration. By A. Landsborough Thomson. (Witherby, 
5s.) “‘If I were jealous,” remarked Mrs. Audubon, “I 
should have a bitter time of it, for every bird is my rival.” 
Well might she say so, for months of lonely anxiety were her 
constant portion, and in order to support her family she 
was compelled to go out as a governess. Her husband, a 
Frenchman of Nantes by birth, but a citizen of the United 
States by adoption, was a distinguished bird painter more 
than a hundred years ago, when the art was rarer than it is 
to-day. His passion for birds over-ruled every attempt to 
make a living in more ordinary directions ; while one North 
American bird remained unrecorded by his brush or crayon, 
he could not rest. He once pursued a flock through three 
States, returning at last with two small birds as trophies. 
Yet results justified his struggles. The pictures which sprinkle 
this book are masterpieces of design, colour, perfection of 
detail. His countrymen, however, remained unappreciative, 
and his lifework, The Birds of America, was not published 
until he visited England in 1826. Miss Rourke’s letterpress 
draws an attractive picture, not only of her hero, but of a 
bygone America, unsullied by machinery and mass pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Nicholson’s “ book” takes an unusual form. The 
volume is enclosed in a “ gift” box, which also contains two 
gramophone records reproducing the laugh of the yaffle, the 
purr of the turtledove, the fluting of the blackbird—in a 
word, the chorus of the woods in spring. The book tells of 
the tireless patience required to persuade the birds to do their 
duty by the gramophone and brings home to us how much 
remains to be discovered regarding the why and wherefore 
of bird song. Such research is a fascinating pastime, and 
Mr. Nicholson’s energy and enthusiasm should encourage 
others to do their part in furthering it. Mr. Thomson travels 
the earth in order to discover whither birds go, why they 
depart and return, how fast they travel, and how they find 
their way. The journeys undertaken by individual marked 
birds are startling in their range and variety. An Arctic 
tern ringed in N.E. America was recovered in South Africa ; 
an English-born swallow reached Natal during its first winter ; 
a Cumberland lapwing was found in Newfoundland. Recent 
experiments have shed some light on the problem, but despite 
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the efforts of observers in every continent the question of 
bird migration remains shrouded in mystery. Like all the 
dramas of animal social life, adventure and endurance which 
lie hidden at our doors ; the subject is absorbing. 


TOLERATION AND INTOLERANCE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN ENGLAND : 
From the Accession of James I to the Convention of the Long 
Parliament (1603-40). By W. K. Jordan, Ph.D. (Allen & 
Unwin, 21s.) CHARACTERS OF THE REFORMATION. By Hilaire 
Belloc. (Sheed & Ward, 10s. 6d.) We are indebted to 
American scholarship for this elucidation of the currents 
underlying a crucial period of English history. Dr. Jordan 
has laid out his work in three volumes, of which this is the 
second. The first, published in 1932, started with the 
Reformation, and the third will presumably carry the story 
through the Civil Wars to the Restoration. The present 
book is a summary of the outlook and position of the Laudians, 
to whom the author is somewhat unfair; of the Puritans, 
and, most interesting of all, of the moderate and independent 
men such as Lucius Lord Falkland, Chillingworth, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Bacon, Selden and others. Laud failed, not in 
purpose, but in technique. He was right in his desire to 
make the Church of England more orderly and decent, and 
his judgment on the Puritans as breakers of both Church and 
State was correct, as subsequent events proved. But he 
erred—as did also his King—in using narrow-minded methods 
which alienated both the educated thinker and the everyday 
Englishman, driving them temporarily into the Puritan camp. 
Dr. Jordan might with advantage have prefaced his sum- 
maries by dealing with the essential question: ‘“‘ Why were 
they all so intolerant?” Surely the answer is that the 
conflict between King and Puritan was a struggle for power, 
not only in religion but in every aspect of life. The King 
stood for one set of values, his hostile Parliament for another, 
and the latter triumphed. While it lasted it was a fight to the 
death. When the victors were once secure, and the Restora- 
tion, the ‘‘ Glorious Revolution ”’ and the accession of George I 
had but confirmed their security, toleration came to the fore ; 
so much so, that a Wesley had to arise to shake the 18th 
century church out of a rationalist complacency which 
regarded toleration and indifference as synonymous. 

There is no nonsense about toleration in Mr. Belloc’s 
work. The Catholics are Saints ; the Protestants are damned 
and that’s that. Yet both alike will enjoy and benefit from 
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this book, which is hardly more biased than Macaulay, and 
almost as readable. To Mr. Belloc, for instance, the Tudors 
were merely imposing lay figures draping themselves in the 
credit due to their Ministers, such as Wolsey, Thomas Crom- 
well and the Cecils. To most modern biographers the two 
Henrys and Elizabeth were among the great monarchs of 
their time. The author is on less debatable ground when he 
states that the sons of the men who annexed the monastic 
lands raised Parliament to be the sovereign power in England. 
Such challenges are stimulating, though Mr. Belloc in his 
blacker moments seems to echo the Nonconformist hymn :— 
** We are the Few, the Chosen Few, 
Let all the rest be damned. 
There’s lots of room in Hell for you, 
We don’t want Heaven crammed.” 


THE REVERSE OF THE PICTURE 


WavenH In Asyssinta. By Evelyn Waugh. (Longmans, 
10s. 6d.) As a nation we pride ourselves on a capacity for 
seeing both sides of a question; yet at times this useful 
quality suffers eclipse, usually under the shadow of moral 
virtue. Now that the dust of controversy has settled, our 
sense of humour and justice may allow us to attend to the 
experiences of a Press correspondent in the late Abyssinian 
War, who knew his Ethiopia of old and was out to see things 
as they were and not as the League of Nations Union wished 
them to be. We need not fear boredom, for the story bristles 
with comic relief. The Ethiopian Government failed in the 
execution of the war, but in the art of propaganda it scored 
a success. The public was shocked to hear of the destruction 
by bombs of the Adowa Hospital and the slaughter of women, 
children and an American nurse. Further inquiry revealed 
that no such institution existed. The main contribution 
of the Ethiopian Red Cross towards the care of its own 
wounded consisted of a realistic display staged for the camera 
in Addis, with iodine for blood and fireworks to represent 
bombardment. A body of prostitutes going out as camp 
followers were armed with weapons by an enterprising 
photographer and posed as “‘ Amazons, famous Legion of 
Fighting Women leaving for the front.” This last effort 
disappointed the Abyssinian Intelligence Bureau, who- had 
hoped to reproduce the women as victims of Italian barbarism. 
At Harar the Red Cross appeared on all the public buildings 
and the wireless station ; at Dessye it flew from the Governor’s 
house, with an anti-aircraft gun mounted on the balcony. 
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Yet faith in Ethiopian civilisation burned so bright that the 
Sikh Bodyguard at the British Legation was known to the 
Press correspondents as Barton’s Folly. They lived to be 
thankful for its presence. There is a more serious side to the 
story, which in fairness we should ponder. Mr. Waugh 
opens his book with an admirable digest of Ethiopian history, 
dating from the partition of Africa in the ’eighties. We, 
who conquered and pacified the Sudan and have never seen 
reason to regret it on moral or other grounds, have no excuse 
for refusing to face the realities of Amhara rule. Despite 
the Emperor’s professions to the contrary, ‘‘ an unconquered 
Abyssinia would never accept effective reform.” Neverthe- 
less, in Mr. Waugh’s view, it was not Mussolini’s original 
intention to subdue the whole country by force of arms. 
He hoped to bribe and persuade the local chiefs into a series 
of voluntary treaties which would have enabled him, after a 
military demonstration, to establish a protectorate over the 
subject-races on the lines of the British in Egypt. Amhara 
territory would have been left as a sovereign state. Such a 
view may have been over-sanguine, but the entire lack of 
loyalty of the local tribes showed that it was not altogether 
illusory. The attitude of the British Government wounded 
Italian pride and encouraged Abyssinian resistance, with the 
results we mourn. Mr. Waugh returned to Ethiopia in July. 
By that time Abyssinia was taboo as news, and no paper would 
accept a word on the subject. He tells us of an experiment in 
colonisation which will take years to accomplish, but which 
will bring a measure of peace and prosperity such as those 
lands have never known. 


A HAPLESS PAIR 


Louis XVI anD Marre ANTOINETTE: Before the Revolution. 
By Nesta H. Webster. (Constable, 18s.) In one sense Mrs. 
Webster is killing the slain, for, as regards Marie Antoinette 
at any rate, the wheel of public opinion has come full circle. 
The crowds who descend from the sunlit noisy streets of 
Paris to the damp, dark vaults of the Conciergerie, go on 
pilgrimage as to a shrine. Even the French Republican has 
nothing but compassion in his heart. Yet this vindication 
of the poor young couple who, as the courtiers rushed from 
Louis XV’s deathbed to acclaim them fell on their knees and 
prayed to God to guide them, for they were too young to 
reign, is honest, well documented and fair. Carlyle aimed 
at a rhetorical appreciation on broad lines, and need not, 
therefore, be attacked for inaccuracy in detail, but Mrs. 
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Webster meets every contemporary calumny and lampoon 
boldly and lays it to rest. She tells the story of the Queen's 
troubles as one connected whole, a valuable study of character 
which shows the Queen as far more sinned against than 
sinning. It is the tragedy of Royal personages that unless 
their own kith and kin will befriend them, they can find no 
disinterested guidance anywhere. In all Marie Thérése’s 
lengthy correspondence, both with Mercy d’Argenteau and 
her daughter, there is no word of motherly sympathy, under- 
standing or advice, only hectoring lectures and readiness to 
blame. Not until seven years had passed did she even try 
to fathom the true cause of her daughter’s childless state, 
and as for coming to Versailles to see things for herself—the 
idea never crossed her mind. With Louis himself, kindness 
of heart and unselfish generosity could not atone for backward 
development and weakness of will; he would have been an 
excellent private citizen, but was not made to ride the storm 
which overwhelmed him as king. Marie Antoinette, on the 
other hand, married to a strong character might have learned 
to be a true helpmeet in public as in private affairs. One 
remembers her gentle dignity when the little slavey offered 
to attend her in the Conciergerie : ‘“‘ Merci, ma fille, je me sers 
seule.” This sympathetic study of her beginnings may 
teach us to see how she came to the true majesty of her end. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


CHRISTMAS is on us again, bringing with it the old problem 
of choosing suitable gifts. For many people books are 
always welcome and for young folk toys may come and toys 
may go, but the affection for a favourite book remains—often 
indefinitely. Once again we make a selection, for the guid- 
ance of our readers, from the piles of attractive books which 
the publishers have produced. 


Taking the publishers alphabetically we commence with THE GOLDEN 
GaLLEon, by Russell Gordon Carter (Appleton, 6s.). It is the story of a 
boy named Anthony, treacherously compelled against his inclinations to 
take part in piratic escapades. The hero’s bravery and experiences will 
satisfy the fiercest would-be pirate. 

Little tots are charmingly catered for by Messrs. Arthur Barker’s 
Burrin Books (2s. each), written and illustrated in colour by Robert 
Hartman. There are four of them, all equally amusing. 

A Moprrn Book or AEROPLANES, by W. H. McCormick (Black, 5s.), 
will delight air-minded boys of a mechanical turn. It is well illustrated 
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and tells all there is to know about flying. From the same publishers THE 
DrsEeRT AIR RarpErR, by Jack Heming (3s. 6d.), evidently inspired by 
Lawrence’s Arabian experiences, is wholesome reading for younger boys, 
while LrrrLs ANIMAL CUB (5s.), by Phyllis Kelway, will please young folk 
with a fondness for living creatures. Mr. H. A. Calaghan’s Back TO 
TREASURE LAND (5s.), a sequel to Stevenson’s classic story, will interest 
many. 

Messrs. Blackwell’s 14 Joy STREET is well up to the standard of the 
earlier volumes under this title. There are also three new volumes (3s. 6d. 
each) in the dependable “ Tales of Action ” series (edited by L. A. G. Strong). 
They are MysTERY OF THE RIVER, by Brian O’Farrell ; Tue Kirz, by Rex 
Warner ; and Wines Over ELporRapo, by Malcolm Taylor. All three are 
good stories, but the second and third will appeal more especially to those 
who like stories of stirring adventures. 

JaNE Will You Brnave (Burns & Oates, 3s. 6d.) is another Vera 
Barclay’s “‘ Joe and Colette ” book and, like its predecessors, will be a good 
choice for young girls. It tells of a camping holiday and skilfully weaves 
camping lore into the story. WorzEL GumMMIDGE, by Barbara Euphan 
Todd, same publishers and price, is a fantastic story of a scarecrow which 
is bright and amusing. 

Pigeon Post, by Arthur Ransome (Cape, 7s. 6d.), we predict will be 
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An ancient land where enchantment lingers, mingling with modern 

sports and pastimes in a unique manner. Landmarks as old as time 

look down upon Horse Racing, se Golf, Tennis, Grand Opera 
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climate, offering you Warmth, Porc wovit and Health through radiant 
sunshine. 


For authoritative information on all aspects of a holiday in Egypt, 
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29, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.|I 
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read again and again by boys and girls of about ten to whom it is introduced. 
Attractive children, prospecting, water-divining and homing pigeons play 
their parts and make a pleasing story. Two other good story-books are 
Tse Camvess Twins and Tor JAPANESE Twins, both written and drawn 
by Lucy Fitch Perkins (3s. 6d. each). 


Tae Book or Witp FLOWERS AND THE Story oF THEIR NamEs, by 
Gareth H. Browning, with illustrations by M. C. Pollard (Chambers, 10s. 6d.) 
is a present calculated to inspire its readers with a love for nature study. 
Simply told and profusely illustrated in colour, it will appeal to old and 
young as a practical guide to our wild flowers. Another book of surpassing 
interest from the same house is THE PEDLAR’s Pack, by Mrs. Alfred Baldwin, 
with coloured illustrations by Chas. Pears (3s. 6d.). Mrs. Baldwin is the 
mother of the Prime Minister. There are nine fairy tales which cannot 
fail to captivate those not too sophisticated to enjoy them. TAMELESS AND 
Swirt, by H. Mortimer Batten (3s. 6d.), containing stories of animals, and 
WHERE DanGER THREATENS (3s. 6d.), tales of high adventure, are both sure 
to please boys and girls. 


The quite young will love to have the Mary books read to them again 
and again. They are by Gwynedd Rae and published by Cobden-Sanderson 
at 3s. 6d. each. Their titles are ALL Mary, Mostty Mary, Mary Priam 
IN Town. 


Another animal story-book, A Doa’s Cancer, by Elsie Carling, illus- 
trated by Richard Ogle (Heath Cranton, 3s. 6d.), will appeal to children 
old enough to read for themselves. They cannot fail to be interested and 
will, incidentally, learn a good deal about their canine friends. The pictures 
are just right. 

We commend Te Parrrep Princsss: a Fairy Story, by Martin Boyd 
and illustrated by Jocelyn Crowe (Constable, 3s. 6d.), and for those who 
have outgrown simple fantasies CaPrimuLeus, by William Fryer Harvey, 
is rather more advanced. 


Apventurovus Days, a book of stories published by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, costs 2s. 6d. and is excellent value. It contains much 
that is interesting and instructive. 


DreamMianyd Fareres (Duckworth, 5s.) is another book of fairy tales, 
several of which make good bedtime stories. 


From Messrs. Faber’s parcel a selection is not easy as it contains several 
books above the average. Sampson’s Circus, by Howard Spring (5s.), 
has an all-round appeal. Henry AGaInst THE GANG, by Th. Johansen 
(7s. 6d.), will thrill amateur detectives, and Coconut IsLanp, by Robert 
Gibbings (7s. 6d.), is a capital adventure story. Those who remember 
Alec Bucket’s former tale will be glad to have his THREE Lirr_tz DuckKLines 
(8s. 6d.). The drawings are in outline and with a box of paints or crayons 
will occupy many hours pleasantly. CanpLeLicnt Taues, by Alison 
Attley (6s.), will be a boon to nanas whose stock of stories is exhausted. 


THE Dark OF THE Moon, by Herbert Harrison, and TROOPER USELESS, 
by L. Patrick Greene, are two sturdy books for boys about 12, published at 
5s. each by Messrs. Harrap. At the same price A SCHOOLGIRL IN SwITzER- 
LAND, by Kathleen Rhodes, is a good school tale for girls, while the quite 

oung are well catered for with Tax Story or Bucxre’s Brars, by Erica 
‘ay and Harry Buffins (3s. 6d.), and with Perer Perkins Purrgts, by 
H. Waddingham Seers (2s. 6d.). 
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WHY NOT ONE OF THESE? 


GREEN RUSHES 

** Maurice Walsh—will charm his 
hundreds of thousands of readers anew 
with ‘Green Rushes.’ 1! confess | am 
one of his most ready victims . . . He 
is, of course, the genius turned story- 
teller, and in this book he is true to 
his gift. In his own field Maurice 
Walsh has no superior.’’—Douglas 
Newton in G.K.’s Weekly. 3/6 


THE BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS 
A treasure-house of Nature lore, by 
Gareth H. Browning. 

“*. . . a pure delight. Open the book 
at random and immediately one be- 
comes absorbed.’’"—Country Life. 10/6 


JO RETURNS TO THE CHALET 
SCHOOL 


Jo, ever lively and surprising, appears 
inanewrole. Yet at heart she is still 
** Jo of the Chalet School,”’ fascinating, 
lovable, as when Miss Elinor M. Brent- 
Dyer first introduced her to us. 3/6 


TAMELESS AND SWIFT 
Here H. Mortimer Batten weaves a 
spell for every boy and girl, opening for 
them a new wonderland peopled by 
the swift. and tameless creatures of 
the wild. 3/6 


WHERE DANGER BECKONS 
Sixteen tales of high adventure, from 
the impenetrable jungle to the trackless 
wastes of Antarctica, many of them 
based on the actual experiences of 
their authors. 2/6 


STARLIGHT. 
**Mr. Mortimer Batten’s name on the 
title-page of a book which deals with 
Nature in the wild is a guarantee of its 
integrity and truth to fact. He has 
written a fictional biography of a wolf, 
extenuating nothing and yet maintain- 
ing sympathy with one of the most 
execrated of wild creatures ; no mean 
achievement.’’—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 5/- 


THE PEDLAR’S PACK 
A collection of fairy tales by Mrs. 
Baldwin, mother of the Prime Minister. 
‘*They challenge comparison with 
Grimm and Hans Andersen. They are 
the best fairy tales in the English 
tongue.’’"—James Douglas in Sunday 
Express. 3/6 


WORKS OF GREAT PRECISION 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


To mark an important stage in the 
growth of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 
the publishers offer an elegant book- 
case free to all purchasers of the work. 


10 vols., cloth £10 ; hf. morocco £17 10 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. LONDON AND EDINBURGH 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. The Great of all 
Nations at all Times. 1935 Edition, 
cloth 15/-; hf. morocco, £1 10 


CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH 
CENTURY DICTIONARY 
1,721,300 sold! Cloth 7/6; quarter 
bound 10/6 ; hf. morocco 17/6 
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Tue Insect Man, by Eleanor Doorly (Heffer, 3s. 6d.), retells the story 
of Fabre and his insects for the benefit of those too young to enjoy the 
authentic translation from the French. Interest is sustained and the 
illustrations by Robert Gibbings are charming. 


The Junior Book Club have selected BuLLDoe Suet, or The Gang, 
by T. F. W. Hickey (Heinemann, 5s.). As youth has approved we will only 
add that the illustrations by Miss Nora S. Unwin enhance its attractiveness. 
It is suitable for children about 10. For still younger children Jonnyy 
AND JEMIMA, by Bryan Guinness (2s. 6d.), is very suitable. 


John Lane has sent a fine assortment. Great Stories or Human 
CovuraGgE, selected and edited by E. V. Odle (5s.), is a sure winner for boys. 
A Pony ror JEAN, by Joanna Cannan (8s. 6d.), with remarkable drawings 
by Anne Bullen, will win immediate approval from girls. The 10 Happy 
Books in gay carton (2s. 6d., or 3d. each book) and the Sunny Books (6d.) 
are ideal for the toddlers. Separately they could be used as effective 
Christmas cards. 


Messrs. Macmillan have had the happy inspiration of publishing under 
the title of Taz Mattress Cart (7s. 6d.) Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s story of the 
polo match from The Day’s Work. The illustrations are by the well-known 
sporting artist Mr. Lionel Edwards, R.I. Another venture is the re- 
publication of THE Runaway: A Victorian Story for the Young (6s.). 
With the excellent woodcuts of Gwen Raverat the book has every chance of 
recapturing its former popularity. 

A new Babar elephant book, by Jean de Brunhoff, comes from Methuen, 
entitled Babar THE Kine (7s. 6d.). It is a large book (144 by 104), illus- 
trated in brilliant colours on every page. From the same parcel Ropprs— 
AND THE Rest, by C. B. Poultney (3s. 6d.), and DANIEL THE SPANIEL, by 
Joan Penney (6s.), will be appreciated by all who like animals. 

Another choice of the Junior Book Club comes from Murrays—HER8 
Comes Mounrtg, by Katharine Toger (5s.). The first book, Wanderings of 
Munfie, is already an established nursery favourite and has ensured a wel- 
come for its successor. A Hovusk For A Movss (2s.), told and illustrated by 
Cicely Englefield, is another book which equals in charm the author’s earlier 
volumes. 

Three instructive books and greatly differing come from Nelsons. They 
are GREAT SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT, by Professor A. M. Low (3s. 6d.), 
which relates in non-technical language recent triumphs in science and 
engineering ; BEHIND THE LETTER Box (2s. 6d.), another volume of the 
‘Discovery Series,” tells the wonders of the G.P.O.; and GaLLopine 
Hoors, by John C. Downie (3s. 6d.), takes us to Australia and introduces 
the reader to the real life of a cattle station. 


Two volumes of “The Pageant Progress” series, published by the 
Oxford University Press, will please older boys. They are PHoTtoGRaPHY 
To-Day, by D. A. Spencer, Ph.D., and Fiicut To-Day, by J. L. Nayler, 
M.A., and E. Owen, B.A. (3s. 6d. each). They are experts in their subject 
and able to retail the information interestingly and without unnecessary 
technicalities. The many photographs and diagrams elucidate the text. 
In lighter vein we have still another Victorian book, also recommended by 
the Junior Book Club, entitled THE WorLp Was Gay, by Harriet Powell 
(3s. 6d.). THe Szcret oF Lake Tana (5s.), by Air-Commodore L. E. 0. 
Charlton, C.B., D.S.O., provides thrilling adventure with topical interest. 


From Messrs. Routledge’s parcel we select Lis Sams To TENERIFFE 
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(LANGHAM 2426) 31, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
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“THE COUNTRY HOUSE,” 93, NEW BOND STREET 
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MERCHANTS IN TWEEDS 
ano HOMESPUNS 


FLANNELS, SUITINGS, COATINGS, SERGES, etc, 
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SUITS, COATS, etc., TAILORED at COMPETITIVE RATES. 


HOSIERY, RUGS, SCARVES 


and other accessories in profusion— 


KNITTED SPORTS WEAR 


for Men and Women— 


SAMPLES GLADLY SENT ON APPROVAL 
but a call is recommended. 
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(6s.), by the very young author Lis Andersen ; THz Far Isianp (6s.), by 
M. Pardoe, a story of two children which will please younger folk ; and Br 
CornIsH RIVIERA, LTD. (5s.), by W. G. Chapman, for young boys interested 
in trains. MoRE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN Monco tia (6s.), by Henning 
Hasland (Kegan Paul), is a special youth edition, prepared by Eleanor 
Graham, of the author’s absorbing Men and Gods in Me ia. 

Those prime favourites and hardy perennials THz Boys’ Own ParEr 
ANNUAL (10s. 6d.) and THE Grrits’ Own Paper ANNUAL (10s. 6d.) are still 
treasure houses of good things. We congratulate the publishers on their 
success in keeping them up to date. R.T.S. also send us a good batch of 
story books for boys and girls, of which FERRET OF THE OMNIPOTENT (2s. 6d.), 
by Captain Dallas, Twenty-stx Soutn Sra Srorrss (3s. 6d.), by Arthur 
Russell, and CoMPANIONS OF THE BusH, by H. Allen Beard, can safely be 
chosen for boys, and for girls THz ScHooterrt Prot (2s.), by Edith A. 
Wendon, and Tae Seven Wizp Swans (2s.). 


As usual the Sheldon Press (S.P.C.K.) give an embarras du choiz of gift- 
books from 6d. to 7s. 6d. Historican Bus and AN Empre OMNIBUS 
(both 3s. 6d.) can be commended to inspire historical and imperial research, 
while Son oF aN OvTLAW (2s. 6d.), by Stanton Hope, Dust anp CoBWEBS 
(2s. 6d.), by R. T. Nicholson, and for Girl Guides, How Jupy Passep Hgr 
Trsts (2s.), are capital stories with no other pretence than to interest their 
readers. 


How It’s Donz is the latest of Ward, Lock’s Wonder Books, edited by 
Harry Golding (5s.). As in previous volumes in this series it seems to 
comprise in its 256 pages everything on which the most inquiring mind 
could desire information. Two coloured picture-books for the very young 
boy are Surps (1s. 6d.) and AzRopuanss (Is.). THe Szcoret Istanp, by 
John F. C. Westerman (3s. 6d.), is a real thriller of a liner captured by 
pirates on her maiden voyage. 


OTHER NOTICES 


RORY AND BRAN. By Lord Dunsany. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) Rory 
is a reader and a dreamer ; for him Roland of Roncesvalles, the Kings of 
old Ireland and Don Quixote represent the realities. No wonder that his 
parents suffered from misgivings when consigning to his care twelve head 
of cattle to be driven to Gurtnaroonagh, three days’ march away. Bran 
shall go with him ; then all may be well. Bran is the family man-of-all- 
work, elemental, single-minded, yielding to Rory the unswerving yet clear- 
seeing loyalty of a servant who protects his master. A welshing jockey rids 
Rory of his money in return for his jockey’s clothes and a broken-down horse, 
but both horse and cattle go the same way as the money when Rory falls 
under the sway of the O’ Harrigan “ King of all Ireland.” He falls in love with 
Oriana, as fey as himself, and his meeting with the old tinker, ‘‘ Ship in the 
Bottle,” so anchors him to the life of the road that, as by a natural miracle, 
the jockey and O’Harrigan become his first allies. They rescue Oriana from 
internment in a Mental Home, but when Rory deserts the road to marry 
her we leave the young couple drifting, gradually yet naturally, back to 
sanity. The wizardly tinker is surely one of the author’s happiest creations ; 
one could quote him by the hour. Phantasy merges into reality with that 
subtle sureness of touch which Lord Dunsany knows how to give. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT to 
DR. 


BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


will make over 8,000 children happier. 


you can be sure that your Xmas 
Gift to Barnardo’s will bring real 
happiness to needy girls and boys. 


Please send them a 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
of 10/- 


It is an experience you will enjoy ! 


Cheques, etc., should be crossed, made payable to Dr. 
barnardo’s Homes and forwarded to 329 Barnardo Yr" 
House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. Ke 


His Grace 


THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY 


writes : 


‘‘The Royal Cancer Hospital deserves all the 
help which can be given to it in its ceaseless 
endeavours to combat this scourge by patient 
research into its causes and by skilled and sym- 
pathetic treatment of those who suffer from it.”’ 
There is no room for reasonable doubt that the discovery 
of the cause or cure of cancer will come—but it won't 
come as a flash of inspiration in a moment. It will come 
as the result of long-continued, laborious and exacting 
work such as is carried on at the Research Institute of 
The Royal Cancer Hospital. Please send a Christmas Gift 
to the Earl of Granard. 


The Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE 
FULHAM ROAD : LONDON, S.W.3 
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MILD AND BITTER. By A. P. Herbert. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) Readers 
of Punch, of Streamline and of “ Trains, Drunkenness in ’’—which last 
appeared in the Evening Standard—will welcome this Herbert-Haddock 
Miscellany, either for home consumption or as a Christmas gift. It contains 
Haddock’s Bills (the kind you submit to Parliament), Cricket 4 la Russe, 
Opera Comic Cricket, as well as the fine old cricket song at the School 
Prizegiving and the Fathers’ Match. There are also the “ Wet-Bobs ”"—a 
much betier thing than the “ Dry-Bobs,”’ and finally the effulgent Mr. Mafferty, 
an Irishman such as only an Englishman could have created, who airs his 
views on barbers, dentists, ‘‘ Public Bathing, Sunday Restriction of.” 
Certainly to hit by wit is no longer the monopoly of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
Rather to our relief Blood Sports are left in peace. In the words of the 
Competition Editor, we give the palm to Mr. Herbert’s Utopia, where :— 

Flesh is wholly in control, 
One is just a lump of soul 
In an Art-an’-Craft chemise, 
Playing harps in minor keys. 
And no avenue remains that’s worth exploring, 


It’s beautiful—but boring, 
Not so Mild and Bitter—far otherwise. 
~ TALES OF AN EMPTY CABIN. By Wa-Sha-Quon-Asin (Grey Owl). 
(Lovat Dickson. 10s. 6d.). Grey Owl has reached heights in this volume 
that he is unlikely to surpass, simple though its structure be. The book, 
indeed, gains from its very simplicity, for the earlier stories were at times a 
little confusing to the reader unacquainted with tbe writer’s way of life. 


GIFTS FOR@ 
EVERYBODY 
AT “SMITH’S” 


There is no better way of deciding on the right gift for each one of 

your friends than to visit your local bookshop of W. H. Smith & 

Son. Books naturally come first—there are books for every age 

and taste at just the price you wish to pay. Make sure, too, that 

you see the stationery gifts as well as other delightful presents in 
the fancy goods department. 


See the displays of Christmas Cards and Calendars at W. H. Smith & Son's bookshops. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, Loo. 


Newsagents: Booksellers: Librartans: Stationers 
Printers: Bookbinders: Advertising Agents 


1500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Head Office : Strand House, London, W.C.2. 
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Christmas Day... no cheery 
glow from the hearth—no 
well-spread table to gladden 
the heart. BEHIND CUR- 
TAINS many poor families 
will go without, unless you 
help. 
The Church Army aims at 
distributing thousands of 
parcels. Christmas happiness 
for one family (six to seven 
persons) is possible by your 
l0/-, £5 provides for 
TEN families. 


AURCK 


Please post a gift now to 
Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D. 
55 Bryanston Street, 

London, W.|I 
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Unknown 
to You? 


In the world beyond your own 
doors, thousands of little ones 
are suffering wanton cruelty 
and ignorant neglect at the 
hands of parents and guardians. 
Won’t you let the N.S.P.C.C. 
have your help to save them ? 
Last year, this National Society 
gave life freed from fear to 
113,034 children. 


Please send a Christmas Gift to Hon. 
Treasurer, Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bt., 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO CHILDREN, 


Victory House, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C.2 
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But these stories and essays of the great Northland, the Keewaydin, or 
“The Place of the North Wind,” go straight to the heart. There is about 
the whole book a purity of style and poetic outlook hard to come by in our 
day ; it is touched with a magic of its own, and, of course, packed with the 
lore and law of the wilds. We have no space to do more than indicate a 
few of the tales. ‘‘ The Tree” is surely among the most beautiful, although | 
it is not improved by its second illustration—a somewhat artificial looking — 
photograph whose subject would have been better left to the imagination. | 
In such short essays as those on “ Comfort” and “ Hardship” there is 
robust thinking as well as wisdom and fun, and the story of Grey Owl’s — 

mged struggle (during one of his visits to civilization) with a waiter — 
or a piece of bread and butter which he, being hungry, wanted to retain, — 
and the waiter, being well trained, wished to remove, is delightfully funny | 
and told in the best of tempers. ‘‘ The Sons of Kee-way-keno,” though 
short, is really moving, and readers will not easily forget the two boys who, — 
in face of almost insuperable difficulties, lived up to the creed of the Trail, 
“ where that which is undertaken must be finished.” 


CHRISTMAS 
far from Home 


In ports all over the world, thousands © 
of British seamen will spend their — 
Christmas leave in British Sailors’ 
Society Hostels. Please help us to | 
Please entertain and cheer them. Also pro- | 
remember | vide treats for Unemployed 

Jack Sailors, Sailors’ Widows and 
Dependents. 


through 


The BRITISH | 
SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


680, COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON, E.14. 
Gifts welcomed by Hon. Treasurer, The Right Hon. Sir FREDK. SYKES. 
Chairman : Hon. L. W. Joynson-Hicks, M.A. 
General Secretary: Mr. H. E. Barker. 
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